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“T SHALL LOVE YOU 


THAT MYSTERIOUS MISS SMITH. 


{A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 


Tae Gales lived in a big house, in a not un- 
Peasant part of Harringford; but they were 
very vulgar people, and no one thought of visit- 
ing them. Then, too, there were frequent 
quarrels of aviolent nature between husband and 
re and so it came to pass that their rooms, 
_ furnished and empty, were generally to 


e share were twelve of them in all: Richard 
“ale and eight children by his first wife. The 
- md Mrs, Gale brought one child (she, too, had, 
ven married before) to Warton House, and 
another had since been born. 

woah, ale was an agent for several obscure 
i. working on commission, so that when 
va, 2s stood empty the little Gales not un- 
“quently knew what it was to go hungry to 





bed, Consequently, they hailed with delight the 
news that the three best apartments had been 
taken unfurnished by a lady named Smith. 

“We shall be fixed right for the season,” said 
Mrs, Gale, gleefully, ‘the furniture we’ve been 
using for her rooms can go into the empty ones, 
and we shall no doubt get an actor or two to take 
“em as the theatre season's just coming on. We'll 
be able to put by a trifle for the winter.” 

“ What’s Miss Smith like?” asked the eldest 
girl, a pert, red-nosed individual, who did more 
work in one day than some women in three. 

‘*T don’t know ; some friend of hers hired the 
rooms, and she’s coming at three to see what she 
wants for them.” 

All the Gales were on the qui vive when three 
o'clock drew near. Eight blunt red noses were 
pressed against the window panes (the two 
youngest had been unceremoniously put to bed) 
and at three precisely their curiosity was re- 
warded. 

A fly drove up to the door, and from it there 
stepped the handsomest young lady ever seen at 
Warton House. 

She was tall and slender, with sleek brown 
hair, coiled in great masses about her head. Her 





TILL I DIE!” SAID PORTIA, CLASPING HER HANDS ABOUT CHARLTON’S NECK. 


eyes were dark grey, her complexion pale, and 
her face as proud as that of the typical queen. 

Mrs. Gale ran out to meet her, leading her at 
once to the apartments she wished to rent. In 
silence Miss Smith weut through them, then she 
said in a slow, refined voice,— 

“Yes, these will do. To-morrow Draft and 
Burgess will set to work uponthem. I want this 
third room to open from the second, as I intend 
to use it as a dressing-room. I will pay you a 
quarier in advance, because I bring you no refe- 
rences, and I will remain so long as I am comfort- 
able, and you ask no questions. Understand, I 
will allow no interference with my privacy, and 
if you wish for any directions you may apply to 
Diaft and Burgess or to me. I[ am staying at 
the Prince Imperial Hotel.” 

Certainly, she was a haughty-looking lady, 
haughtily spoken, although Mrs, Gale decided she 
could not be more than twenty-one; and when 
she had given her final directions she preceded 
her landlady through the hall, then stepping into 
the fly, she gave a coldly courteous bow in ex- 
change for the almost servile curtsey, and so drove 
away. 

“ Oh, she’s just eaten up with pride,” said Mrs. 
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Gale to her stepdaughter, aud where’s the wonder 
when you look at them magnificent clothes? 
That dress of hers would almost stand alone ; 
and, to my mind, her name should be something 
ywrander than Smith. ‘There’s her card. My 
gracious, what a name, ‘Miss Portia Smith!’ I 
never heard the like before.” 

“ Very like not,” retorted Miss Gale, swinging 
her feet to and fro (she was seat~d upon the 
table), you dido’t go to see that play of what's 
his name? where a girl named Portia dresses like 
a judge. I didn’t think much of it. [like more 
fun, and I couldn’t understand half they meant.” 

Duly the rooms were prepared, the whule 


family standing open-miuthed as one article | 


after another arrived, all of the daintiest and 
costliest description, until Miss Gale declared 
that the rooms were “just like fairy land, and 
the new lodger must have an awful sight of 
money.” 

Then Miss Smith took possession. She gave 
very little trouble, and she touk e<pecial care to 
allow po unuecessary conver-ation with Mrs. 
Gale. She kept solely to her own apartments, 
rarely Went out, unless it was on Sunday, when 
she attended the Gales’ pari-h church, occupying 
a seat in their generally disused pew. 

She received no visitors, wrote no letters, and 
none came for her, and speculation was rife con- 
ce: ning her in Warton House. 

Mrs. Gale could do nothing but discuss her to 
the neighbours, so that when she did go ab:oad 
all Warton Walk swarmed to the windows to 
catch a passing glimpse of the richly-dressed and 
very mysterious Miss Smit 

Perhaps she knew this, perhaps she did not. 
It was impossible to tell from her manner, which 
never lost its proud sereni y. 

All the little Gales regarded her with awe. 
The eldest girl, “ Em,” who chiefly attended her, 
could hardly refrain from expressing ber admira- 
tion ; and when Miss Smith sat playing dreamy 
airs in the gathering dusk, she would stand out- 
side her door listening with “all her ears,” as sh 
expressed it, » 

Three months passed. Both landlord and 
landlady ae on wore amicable terms owing, 
perhaps, to their more prosperous circumstances ; 
but they were alittle anxious as the quarter drew 
to a close. 

Would Miss Smith stay on? That was the 
question which troubled them, and it was given 
to Ema to ask it. 

The girl rather dreaded her task; but it 
had to be done, and when she carried in the 
lodger’s tea she zaid,— 

“T hope you won't think I’m taking a liberty, 
miss, but mother would be glad to know if we 
may count on you staying; aud she hopes that 
we've given you every satisfaction, If there's 
anything else you'd like done I'm sure I'm willing 
to do it.” 

“T am perfectly satisfied, Em, the attendance 
is good, and my wishes have been respected. 
You may tell Mrs. Gale I have no intention of 
changing my residence,” aud then she returned 
to her book, which was a polite dismissal Em 
understood now very well. 

A few days later the vicar of the parish called, 
and Mrs, Gale, of course, grew loquacious about 
her lo‘ger, until Mr. Preston said,— 

“T have frequen'ly noticed the lady at church, 
do you think I might see her now ?” 

“TI don’t know, I can ask, sir; she’s never 
seen anyone since she came here, but a clergy- 
inan’s different,” and off she went to Miss Smith. 
In a little while she returned. “ She’ll see you, 
sir, though she did seem unwilling at first ; she’s 
that proud and close you cau’: guess, but she’s a 
lady born and liberal with her money ” 

Mr. Preston found Miss Smith charming, if 
somewhat reserved, and luoking on her beautiful 
face, her daiuty surroundings, listening to the 
liquid tones of her low, refined voice he agreed 
mentally with Mrs, Gale that she “was a lady 
born.” He tried to interest her in parish work, 
but she shook her head, saying,— 

“T should be absolutely useless ; the réle you 
propose is certainly not mine.” 

“But my dear young lady, it appears to me 
you are doing nothing with your life ; you want 
some definite aim.” 





She smiled very bitterly as she answered, 

“Tam not ambitious.” 

He went home to his wife and daughters, 
remarking to the former, — ’ 

“T wish you would call on Miss Smith ; she is 
that very beautiful girl yeu have seen in the 
Gales’ pew ; she loiges with them, and she seems 
quite friendless.” 

Mrs. Preston shook her head, doubtfully,— 

“We know nothing of her, John ; I suppose 
she has no letters of introduction, or she would 
have used them a lovg while ago.” 

“ She is a lady, and we should exercise charity 
—we who preach it especially.” 

“Quite true, John; but we must exercise 
discretion too. She muy not be respectable, and 4 
it would be so very awkward for us if anything 
transpired to her discredit. On the whole I 
thivk we had better leave her alone,” 

So it came about that, following Mrs. Preston’s 
example, the ladies of St. Andrews neither called 
upon nor acknowledged Mixs Smith, although 
they did not disdain to model their garments 
after her style, and even tried to imitate the 
grace with which she walked up the aisle. 

Thus stood matters when the second quarter 
of her residence at Warton House began, and 
she startled Mrs. Gale by announcing her inten- 
sion of going to London for a day or two. 

“T would like to take Em,” she said, quietly 
passing over the landlady’s exclamation of sur- 
prise. “She works very hard and the little 
holiday will be good for her. Will you trust 
her with me?” 

Of course she received an emphatic assent, so, 
on the following morning, Ew, with a redder 
nose than usual (owing to exvitemneut) drove te 
the station with Miss Smith. She had never 
been to town, and so great was her awe at the 
wonderful sights she saw that ence or twice her 
cou:panion broke into a delighted laugh, all the 
more delightful because it was so rare. Miss 
Smith was on shopping bound, aud when Em* 
heard this, she exclaimed,— 

“Oh, gracious, mixs; you’ve got more frocks 
now than you can wear.” 

“T am tired of them, Em, and I wanted some- 
thing to do. But we will hurry through our 
business and then I will take you sight-seeing. 
But first you mu-t choo-e seme pretty new 
things for yourself—a dress, hat, mantle. Oh, 
yes, and a pair of shoes.” ; 

Words are too poor to paint Em’s gratitude, 
as a dress of seme soft green material, prettily- 
ma‘e, a fawn hat and manile were duly chosen ; 
from that hour she wax completely Miss Smith's 
champion and friend ; then there were gloves— 
not cotton ones, but French kid with six buttons, 
and when they drove to a bootshop and Miss 
Smith purchased a pair of daiuty shoes which 
fitted Em to a nicety, her rapture knew no 
bounds. It surprised her a little before they 
left the drapery establishment, to see her com- 
panion tie a thick lace veil abuut her hat. 

“Why,” she said, “‘ You won’t be able to see 
anything through that, miss, and you'll be most 
suffocated net being used to wear such things,” 

“« My eyes ache,” Miss Smith answered, caluly, 
“and the sun tries them.” 

They went to the Zo» and Madame Tussaud’s ; 
then they drove to a big hotel where they spent 
the night, and “everybody,” said Em afterwards, 
“ waited on Miss Smith ax if she was a princes-, 
and lor! the money she spent was tremendous,” 
The next day they visited ‘The Healtheries,” 
and then returned home laden with parcels and 
boxes ; and Em was far tov excited to know that 
she was tired. 

Mrs. Gale had prepared a dainty little dinner 
for her lodger, and as she waited upou her, said 
with a preliminary curtsey. 

“ T wonder, miss, if you’d object to having a 
couple more lodgers in the house? They needn’t 
interfere with you, Em would still wait on you, 
‘cause I'd see to them, and it would make all 
the difference in the world tu Gale and me.” 

“Who are they ?” 

“ He's an actor, miss; Mr. Chariton Coville, 
and quite a gentleman ; the other's his sister ; 
she aint on the stage, but she goes wi h him to 
every place, they’re that fond of each other, 





They lodged with me last year, and very quiet 
nice lodgers they was.” 

“Then by all means accept them. Em can do 
all that is necessary for me.” 





CHAPTER II. 


THE next day when Miss Smith sat at luneheon, 
she heard a light, yet firm, tread upon the stairs, 
Km had left her door open, and as the lifted her 
eyes she sawa tall man, with golden hair and 
moustache, arather pale but very handsome face, 
and dark brown eyes, ~ 

From a landing a soft, sweet voice called 
“ Charlton,” and he, unconscious that he was ob 
served, answered playfully, “ What commission 
have you forgotten, Cissy Hurry up, my dear 
child, I have not a moment to luse.” 

Miss Smith liked his voice, it was refined and 
kindly ; she liked, too, the appearance of a very 
minute girl who came speeding into the hall. 

“Tt isn’t anything I want you to do,” said she. 
“but something I want you to remember. You 
promised to take me on the river this afternoon 
—just you and I alone—now you must forget to 
ask Miss Staines to go with us. I don’t like 
her, Charlton, she isn’t true.” 

For answer he burst into a hearty lavgh. 

* Jealous Cissy, aud of Vera Steines} What » 
foolish child it is ; don’t you know that Vera, 
handsome and agreeable as she ia, always rubs my 
wool the wrong way? If you like you may meet 
me from rehearsal, there’s a very good ruin a 
mile out of the town which we did not explore 
when we were here last, Good-bye, Cissy; 1 
hope you won’t find the morning duil.” 

“ Good-bye,” she avswered, as she went slowly 
(and Portia fancie¢) a little disconsolately up- 
stairs. Then, having nothing else to do, she fel! 
to thinking of brother and sister. 

In the two following days she often heard their 
gay voices overhead ; the girl’s rippling laughter 
and snatches of merry song, and almost she came 
to envy hrr, to feel more keenly the dreariness 
of her lonely lot. 

Oo the third morning she met the girl in the 
hall, and bowed slightly ; then something impel- 
led her to look back, and in doing sv she met the 
eager, admiring gaze of the bluest of eyes. The 
face flushed, and in a confused way Miss Coville 
said— 

“I beg your pardon; I was very rude, [ 
know, but—but you are so beautiful a 

Po tia smiled (as she looked at her) not in her 
usual bitter fashion, but in such a way that her 
beauty took an added glory by reason of its ten- 
derness, “You have paid me a very high 
compliment,” she answered lightly, “and as for 
rudeness, well—if any existed—I am equally to 
blame.” Then, perhaps because the girl’s face 
interested her, perhaps because she was so weary 
of solitude, she opeved her door, saying— 

“Won’t you come in and help me to get 
through the morning? Iam very much alone.” 

“ More so than I, because I have Charlton, and 
Mrs. Gale says you have nobody ; that must be 
very sad. Ob, what a lovely room !” 

“tam glad you like it, because sometimes you 
may care to visit nfe. No doubt Mrs. Gale has 
already introduced me to you as Miss Smith—l 
will go further, and add that [am Portia Swith. 

“Portia! how the name suits you. In the 
dress you would look every inch the character. 
—but—but,” with an apologetic amile, “‘ Smith 
sermsa very inappropriate ~urname for you.” 

The other laughed lightly, blushed faintly, 
then said— 

“You and I need not stand upon ceremony, 
Miss Coville ; you will let nie have luncheon 
served for two; I notice your brother does uot 
return until three, so we have two good hours 
before us.” 

“Thank you ;I should like to stay very much, 
if I am not in your way.” ; ; 

She was very pretty, this little Miss Coville, 
bearing a remarkable likeness to her brother, 
although her eyes were blue ax speedwell, whilst 
his were darkest brown. She was so cheery 40 
withal so tender in ways and speech that Portia 
was quite won to her, 
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The meal passed merrily, Cissy contributing 
most of theconversation telling gay little anecdotes 
of her ordinary life ; and theu her brother came 
home and she had to go away. Butin the morn- 
ing a card was brought her—Portia’s,—and on it 
was written: “ Will you have compassion on my 
sulituee, and lunch with me ?” 

Cissy donned her prettiest gown and at once. 
joined her new friend, for whow she had already 
a profound admiration, 

“You are very goud to answer in person, and 
so quickly,” said Portia with her peculiarly slow, 
sweet smile. “I was almost afraid to ask so 
much of you upon such a brief acyuaintance.” 

“Oh, I was very glad to cume,”’ answered 
Cissy frankly, “and Charlton thinks it is so 
kind of you to ask me. You don’t know how 
good he is to me, no one does except myself and 
I sometimes feel as if 1 do not love him quite 
enough.” 

“ Suppose you sit down and tell me all about 
him?” said Portia, not because she felt in the 
least interested in Mr. Coville, but she liked to 
hear the girl’s pretty voice rattling on, and to 
see her blue eyes shine with enthusiasm. She 
had never had a girl-friend, and Cissy came to 
her as a revelation ; she insisted upon placiog her 
in the pleasantest corner of the room, and then 
sat down to listen to anything she might like to 
tell. 

“T'll begin at the beginning, as the story-books 
say,” laughed little Miss Coville, as she rested 
with her tiny hands idly cla-ped before her, “and 
Thope I won’t seem too tedious. Charlton and 
I are the children of a clergyman, who had more 
of birth than money. There are just seven 
years between us, for I was born on Charlton's 
seventh birthday, and am now eighteen. We 
had other brothers and sisters between us but 
they died very young, and mamma died when I 
was born, so that I know uothing of her but 
what I have been told. But we grew up happily 
enough, although I suppose we were awfully poor, 
papa managed tosend my brother to Eton, and 
from thence to Cambridge, intending he should 
follow the law, but Charlton did not like the idea, 
and begged so hard to be allowed to go upon the 
stage, that papa, who never could refuse us avy- 
thing, consented—and that is why our relatives 
have forgetten our existence. But we do not 
mind,” with a gay little laugh, “ we would rather 
be forgotten than patronised. Am I wearying 
you?” with a childish look of appeal. 

“No; I like nothing better than listening to 
you. Please go on, Miss Coville.” 

“ Well, when we were left alone we had only 
fifty pounds @ year aud a small cottage, close to 
Bristol, vetween us; and Chariton refused to 
touch @ penny of his share, but settled it all on 
ine, because, he said, he could get a living for us 
both, Then he let the cottage; and he never 
allows me to touch my little income, but adds to 
it every year the rent of our home—which is still 
home to us, he having let it on condition that we 
should occupy it each year in September. It 
was uphill work at firat, and he often denied 
himself necessaries for my eake. But now he is 
making headway in his profession. We do not 
have to look always to our purse before we buy 
this or that thing we approve and covet. 1 
wanted to work, too, but he would not listen to 
me. You are only fit for home-life, Cissy,’ he 
sail, ‘aad I like to think that, whilst I am away, 
et employed making things bright 
or me, 

= You should be very proud of your brother.” 
_ Ob, I am; I don’t believe there is any one 
in the world so good as he. I wish, Miss Smith, 
jwould come up to tea to-day and meet 
; “ Not to-day,” said Portia rather coldly, “I 
&m not fond usually of strangers ; but 1 promise 
4 join you when you are alone, How long do 
you stay 9” 

Three weeks, Oh, Miss Smith, could not we 
ge to the theatre to-night? The play is Much 
9 about Nothing, and Charlton is to be 

, vedick.’ ” 

‘We could hardly go alone,” said Portia, 
although her eyes had brighteued with the 
thought of possible pleasure, “and Mrs, Gale 


Cissy laughed. 

“Oh, that would not do at all. But we need 
not decline on Mrs. Gale ; Vera Staines’s mother 
always attends, and will be glad to have us 
under her wing. I don’t like Vera (because she 
has designs upon Charlton, and she is not nearly 
good enough for him), but her mother is very 
nice ; and if I send her a vote, she will drive 
round for us, Say yes.” 

* Yes, you coaxing little creature. 
made to be humoured and spoiled,” 

* And you to be honoured and loved with all a 
man’s heart,” said Cissy, looking fully into the 
great grey eyes. “I wonder you are still Miss 
Smith. There ought to be a romance about you 
—you are so beautiful and strange.” 

“ T never was what people call ‘in love,’” said 
Portia, with a mirthless laugh ; “ but my story 
is a strange one, and I am not fond of telling it.” 

They went that evening to the theatre, Cissy 
looking extremely young and pretty in a pale 
blue gown, Portia right rvyally dressed in shim- 
mering silk, shading crimson in one light, yellow 
in another, and about her neck were glistening 
stones, “ worth a fortune in themselves,” as Mrs, 
Gale remarked, 

Mrs. Staines, a quiet, elderly lady, clad in 
dove-coloured silk, aud wearing a dainty lace 
cap, looked at her in some amazement, and at 
the first opportunity whispered to Cissy,— 

“ My dear, you must really be careful how 
you choose your friends. Why, the jewels she is 
wearing cost a terrible sum—and, remember, 
you know literally nothing of her.” 

But Cissy only smiled as they went into the 
house ogether, 

It was crowded, for all Harringford knew the 
company to be uuusually good. 

Portia enjoyed it all immensely ; and it was 
delightful to see the loving pride in Cissy’s eyes 
when her brother appeared, ‘ 

Altogether they had a most pleasant time, and 
Portia was sorry when it ended. 

Mrs. Staines drove back to Warton House 
with them, and Cissy entreated her new friend 
to take supper with them ; but, saying lightly 
that she bad acare for her digestion, she bade 
them good-bye, and entered her own room. 

‘“* My dear,” reasoned Mrs, Staines, when once 
she was comfortably seated, “there is certainly 
something very mysterivuus about Miss Switb. 
Just imagine a girl wearing such jewels and such 
a gown, living all alone in lodgings like these, I 
must really remonstrate with Mr. Coville ; he is 
not sufficiently careful of you, or else he indulges 
you too much,” 

Cissy’s pretty eyes took a vexed expression, 

“T have not asked Miss Smith a single ques- 
tion about herself ; I would not presume so far,” 
she said gravely ; “ but I am quite sure she is as 
good as she is beautiful—— Ah!” with a note of 
relief in her voice, “here is Charlton—and with 
him supper.” 

It was a gay, informal meal. 

In her solitary room Portia envied the laughing, 
chattering trio, Once she walked to a window, 
and leaning out, lifted her white face to the 
cloudy sky, breathing out,— 

“ How long? How long? Is not my time of 
trial nearly over? Have I not suffered enough ?”. 
Then she turned back to her room. The lamp 
was buroing low; she turned it higher, and 
bearing it towards a mirror, looked long and 
fixedly at herself. 

What did she see? She could not be blind to 
the perfection of that lissom figure, in all its 
bravery of silk and gems, or to the loveliness of 
the mirrored face, with its wide, grey eyes, its 
curved mouth, and delicate contour. 

Almost with a shudder she put the lamp from 
her, and liftiog Ler slender hands, covered her 
eyes a moment, whilst she moaned,— 

“ What have all my good gifts availed me? 
Beauty, youth, wealth—and all of them sha- 
dowed by disgrace! I wish I could lie down to- 
night never to rise again.” 

Long she paced to and fro, Could Mrs, Gale, 
or even Cissy, have seen her then, they would 
have marvelled greatly. This impassioned 
woman was not the Portia they knew—her 
manner, for all its gracious courtesy, was quie> 
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Would be scarcely a pleasant chaperone.” 








anguish, fear, shame, and in her eyes lurked 
possibilities of better things — perfect fuith, 
perfect love. Would she fiud them? and find- 
ing, could she keep them ? 





CHAPTER IIL 


Tue Covilles had been a week with Mrs. Gale, 
and the acquaintance between Cissy and Portia 
was fast ripening into friendship, although the 
former could never persuade the jatter to remain 
for an introduction to her brother. 

That however was brought about by chance ; 
they were sitting talking together in the Covilles’ 
parlour one moruivg, when a quick step ascended 
the stairs, and a voice cried,— 

“Cissy ! Cissy ! are youin?” 

Portia rose hurriedly, but there was no time 
for ecsape, and feeling most unaccountably an- 
noyed, she withdrew to the darkest corner of she 
room, so that when he entered Charlton did not 
at first see her, and begav,— 

“Te’s an awful shame dear, but ’pon my honour 
I shall have to leave you again this afternoon, 
Darbieson has postponed rehearsal until three, 
so——”’ 

“ Our excursion comes to grief,” finished Cissy, 
“Charlton do not you see I have a visitor. Miss 
Smith allow me to introduce my brother,” 

Face to face they stood, the handsome man and 
beautiful girl ; she was more beautiful even than 
Charlton had thought her when he saw her that 
other night in all her silken, jewelled splendour ; 
but there was something in her eyes which filled 
his heart with pity, and lent a gentler tone to his 
voice as he spoke a few common-place words, to 
which she replied in courteous fa~hion, and would 
then have escaped but that brother and sister 
refused to permit this. 

So she stayed to luncheon, and whilst Cissy 
ministered to her bodily needs, Charlton talked” 
to her as no man before had done. 

There was a bond of union between them, eaelr 
loved the same authors, each was an ardent 
musician, and, as Cissy afterwards said, — 

“Tt was wonderful to hear them and to see 
their enthusiasm.” 

After that morning Miss Smith did not find it 
quite so easy to refuse her new friends informal 
invites ; together they visited all the places of 
public resort, she would often share the mid-day 
meal or early tea, and then, accompanied by Mrs, 
Staines, who still regarded her with faint sus- 
picion, they attended the theatre. 

Once yielding to Cissy’s entreaties, she was 
persuaded to juin a merry supper party given by 
the lessee, and although the company was strange 
to her, she felt no strangeness, because of the 
unfailing kindness, and the gay, good humour of 
the artistes. 

Even Vera Staines forgot for the while that 
this beautiful girl was likely to prove a formid- 
able rival, and all did their utmost to render the 
evening pleasant. 

She forgot her reserve ; how could she be cold 
to those who were so inteut upon pleasing her ? 
and after supper she sang to them again and 
again, and having a beautiful voice she was in 
great request. 

She returned home under Charlton's escort, 
Cissy following with the lessee, whuse affections 
it was reported she had engaged. 

It was a quiet, starlit night, and they walked 
on in silence for awhile, but when they were 
close to Warton House Charlton said,— 

“T have never had so good a time before ; Har- 
ringford-impreves on acquaintance, and L shall be 
sorry enou o leave it next week. 

“Next week!” she echoed, in a strangely 
muffled tone, ‘so soon }” 

“ Had you forgotten? [ wish J could forget ! 
How fast the time flies when ove is happy. Just 
seven nights from this I shall be playing in 
Liverpool — may it prove as kind to me as 
Harrivgford.” 

“T think you have nothing to fear,” Portia 
answered, very steadily, “the ball is at your feet, 
and you will win your goal. It was foolish of me 
to forget I should so soon lose Cissy ; it is rather 
a stupid thing to foria friendships which so soon 
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“Friendship, like love, Miss Smith, has no 
end,” 
“ You do not quite catch on to my meaning. 
Of course cur mutual regard need not cease 
because we are apart, but it is so extremely un- 
likely that Cissy and I shall ever meet again, in 
which case my affection is so much wasted and 
leavea me the poorer. I was hungry for love and 
{ think she has given it me—but she will have so 
much to distract her thoughts from me—so you 
see I shall fall back into my old dezolation. It: 
is better never to know a joy than to._kuow it and 
lose it—and Cissy is my only friend.” 

“Then you will not let me range by her side,” 
he eaid, and although his voice was grave and 
steady, there was an undercurient of emvtion in 
it which held her silent against her will. 

“ Believe me Miss Smith that, nothing affecting 
you can be quite indifferent to me; that so long 
as you care to keep it—nay—whether you will 
have it or no, my loyal friendship is yours.” 

He laid his hand upon the slender fingers rest- 
ing upon his arm, and went on, not quite so 
calmly as befure, 

“Tam only a poor actor, but not wholly to be 
despised because of my poverty, and I have an 
additional incentive now to rise—I may not prove 
quite so useless an ally as I may seem—will you 
let me hope that when we are apart you will 
remember me and my most earnest desire to help 
you—for I feel that you do need help, Task no 
questions, I desire to know nothing that you 
wish to withhold ; I know there is sorrow and 
mystery iu your life, but I feel, too, that each have 
come to you through others, and I would defend 
you from both. Will you let me? Will you, 
through Cissy, keep me apprised of your well- 
being ?""—and then, to his distress, she who had 
been always calm and self-contained, lifted her 
face all wet with tears to his gaze, whilst she said 
brokenly,— 

“Oh! thank you, thank you, forall your good- 
ness ; I-ehall never forget it, and I promise that 
in the future if you can help me I will not scruple 
to remind you of to-night. I wish I could tell 
you all—uow —but that is impossible—I dare not 
do it, if I would 2 

They had reached Warton House, and Portia 
paused on the threshold. 

“I am going tomy room at once,” she said. 
“Tam alittle tired. Will you say good-night for 
me to Cissy and Mr. Leclerc ?" 

She did not so much as offer him her hand as 
she slipped by him, but there was a look on her 
face which roused a great hope in his heart— 
a sweet confusion, mingling with and shining 
through her pain, which bade him to take 
courage. 

“ ] will win her yet,” he said to himself ; “ but 
I will not go to her with empty hands, and but 
half-won fame. If she loves me she will wait, 
and how dare I speak who am so little removed 
from @ pauper? I don't care what the shadow 
of her life is, it is not of her creating. She is 
stainless, my Portia! for from to-night I swear 
she shall be mine.” 

Then the laggards came up, Cissy looking 
rather conscious, ‘‘ Where is Portia ?” she asked, 
amazed ly, 

“Gone to her own rooms. You lingered on 
the road too long, she was tired, and so com- 
missioned me to make her adieus. Gcod-night, 
Leclere ; itis too late to ask you in now. Thanks 
for a jolly evening.” 

A few minutes later brother and sister were 
alone; and, after a habit of hers, Cissy imme- 
diately perched herself upon his knee; then 
asked, a trifle awed by her own audacity, — 

“ Did you ask her?” 

“No ;" staring before him. “ I did not ; because 
I am a poor man.” 

“She would never think of that,” interrupted 
Cissy, eagerly. 

“T know ; consequently, I will take no mean 
advantage.” 

“ You won't let Mrs, Staines or Vera prejudice 

ou against her?” 

“ Need you fear? I trust Portia as I trust 
Providence. Can I say more?” 

“TI think not. Oh dear, dear Charlton ; I pray 
it miy all come right for both of you. Forl 








know, though she does not say it, Portia loves 
oul” 

In the morning, to Cissy’s surprise, Portia did 
not join her after Charlton went out, and whilst 
she was seeking a reason for her absence, Em 
entered with a message, delivered in her own 
peculiar fashion. 

“Tf you please, miss, Miss Smith ain’t well 
enough to get up, but you can go and see her if 
you like, but please be careful to talk low, she 
looks half dead with the headache, poor thing.” 

Cissy lost no time in joining her friend, who 
lay back white (save for the rings about her eyes) 
ani exhausted amongst her pillows, looking as 
though sleep and happiness had deserted her 
many days. 

“Oh!” cried Cissy, “ what has happened ? Poor 
Portia, how can I help you ?” 

“ By sitting beside me and holding my hand. 
That sounds childish, does it not? But I have 
had a dreadful night, and it has left me weak. It 
is not often that I suffer even a headache.” 

“A heartache is worse to bear,” said Cissy, 
under her brea sh. 

Portia lay silent then; but presently she 
said,— 

“ Yes, I have the heartache, too, and that stays 
with me always. But I do not wish to speak of 
these things, Cissy. I only want to say that you 
have grown inexpressibly dear to me. I love 
much because I have received much from you, 
and it came upon me with a shock last night as I 
lay thinking that very soon we must part. I 
should like you to remember me sometimes, and 
when you have time to spare send me now and 
again a little message out of your kindness.” 

“Ob, Portia! who could forget you having 
once seen you ?” but the other winced as though 
the words hurt her, although she answered, 
quietly, — : 

“Give me that casket, dear, and the bunch of 
keys beside it ;” and Cissy, having obeyed, she 
opened the treasure trove showing to the girl's ad- 
miring eyes such a store of glittering gems that 
she cried out,— 

“Oh, but it is rash to keep all these beside 
you, you might be robbed or murdered.” 

“T can trust the Gales ; and as for being mur- 
dered I am tired of life,” with a short bitter 
laugh. ‘“ Why shouldI fear the end? There, I 
did not mean to make you unhappy. Think no 
more of my foolish words ;” and while she spoke 
her hands were busy amongst the jewels, until 
finally they rested upon a string of beautiful 
pearls. With a sudden ges‘ure she drew them 
about Cissy’s white throat, and clasping them, 
said, “ Keep them in memory of the donor ; and 
when you wear them do not forget to pray that 
help may come to the helpless.” 

Cissy stood amazed and fluttered a moment. 
Then unclasping the nechlet, she said, gravely, 
but gratefully,— 

“T cannot take so rich a gift ; it is too grand 
for me to wear, and Charlton will be angry.” 

“Tell him J wish it. Surely he will not 
deny me so small a pleasure, and jt is mine by 
right. You run no risk in accepting it,” a faint 
bitterness creeping into her voice, “J did not 
steal it.” 

And so finally Cissy was compelled to accept 
the gift, although she heartily wished it had been 
of less value ; and the days wore by or rather fled 
with lightning rapidity, until the morning of the 
Covilles’ depar.ure came. 

Cisay cried a good deal at parting. She wasa 
tender little soul ; but Portia, having bidden her 
goodbye, turned calmly to Charlton. He was 
scarcely less white than she, although the words 
he spoke were formal. 

“ Cissy will let you know of our safe arrival at 
Liverpool, and we shall hope to see you again at 
no far distant date. Thanke, many, for your 
kindness to my sister ; and do not forget Tam your 
friend.” 

“Say rather Aer kindness and yours to me, I 
shall not forget ; good-bye!” 

From behind the curtains she watched their 
departure. Then hurrying to her inner room she 
locked the door, and casting herself prone upon 
the floor, moanei in intolerable anguish,— 

“What shall Ido! Oh, Heaven, what shall I 
do? Love has come to me all too late!” 





CHAPTER IV. 


“ DEAREST PortIA,— 


“ By address enclosed you will see we are 
at our own pretty little home, where we shall 
remain until the close of September. Now, as 
we shall not visit Harringford again until July 
next, and I am impatient to to see you, I should 
suggest, with all due deference to your wishes, 
that you come down to us. The place is very 
quiet, but beautiful, and we have our old servant 
(Mrs. Barrell) to play propriety—she was our 
cvok in papa’s time, and lets with the house. I 
thought too you might bring that noisy, pert, 
industrious, good-hearted Em with you (what a 
string of adjectives she calls for); the change 
would do her good, and she could give Mrs. 
Barrell a little help. Please don’t say no, or [ 
shall not half believe ycur protestations of affec- 
tion ; oh, you don’t know how much [I long to 
see you, my beautiful Portia. I shall expect a 


reply by return, aud [ don’t iutend telling - 


you any news—they can wait until we meet, 
which [ hope will be soon, for I confidently 
expect you three days hence. With love from 
myself and best wishes from Charlton, believe 
me, now and always, your loyal! friend, 

“ Cissy.” 


Portia read the kind little effusion again and 
again ; all her heart cried out to her “Go,” and 
reason whispered “Stay!” Long she fought 
with her desire, but perhaps she was weary of 
listening so long to the voice of “reason,” for 
suddenly che said aloud. 

“J will go, 1 will snatch a few happy hours 
out of the ruin of my life. It will not hurt Aim ; 
he liked me a little I know ; but he has doubt- 
less forgotten the » ight tendresse, and he never 
guessed J cared. I will see him again, even 
though the meeting brings me more of pain than 
pleasure. Oh, Heaven! if I had but known 
what love is, my life had not been wrecked.” 

She covered her eyes with her hands, and sank 
into brooding thought ; all her past years rose 
up before her—ah! if she could but forget! if 
she could blot out that shameful history! A 
low moan broke from her lips. 

“ All my life I must live loveless and forlorn, 
oh, then, would to Heaven my days might be 
short, for my heart is breaking for a little love.” 

But Portia was not very often weak, and pre- 
sently, controlling her violent emotion, she rang 
the bell. Mrs. Gale answered, Em being then 
from home. 

“Sit down, if you please,” said Portia. “I 
wish to talk with you about your stepdaughter. 
1 am going to visit Miss Coville at her own 
home in Chipdale, and she has kindly included 
Ew in the invite.” 

‘I'm sure I’m much obliged, but I don’t see 
how Em’s to go.” 

“That is just what I wish to speak about. I 
have not been with you so long, Mrs. Gale, that 
I cannot see it is sometimes a very difficult thing 
for you to supply all the little ones’ needs. Now, 
I propose to take Em wholly into my service, and 
to supply her with the necessary wardrobe. 
That can be quickly done, and she could leave 
here with me in three days’ time, as my maid. 
If at the end of a month she does not like her 
new position she will be at perfect liberty to 
leave me.” 

“T’m sure, miss, Em would only be too glad, 
and I thank you very much for the offer, which I 
mean to take. I can’c keep her dressed like 
what she should be, and there’s Liz growin’ up, 
she can help me in place of Em ; so, I say, thank 
you, miss, and I'll leave the question of wages to 
you. Ewm’s young and wants trainin’, so we 
don’t expect big ones, and she’s that fond of you 
she'd be glad to serve you for nothin’.” 

“Ah, but I wish to settle everything to our 
mutual satisfaction. Will you bring Em in as 
soon as she returns; it is only right that we 
should consult her wishes.” 

“T’m sure you’re most kind, miss; and— 
and—” timidly (for she stood mnch in awe of 
her beautiful lodger), “ What about the rooms, 
miss? Perhaps you'll not be coming back to 
Warton House.” 

“ Oh, yes, I shall return, and of course, I shall 
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pay you the same in my absence to keep them in 
order ; I will not have them occupied by other 
lodgers. If you would prefer the rental in 
advance ag 

“Thank you, miss, I’m sure I’m grateful to 
you. You see quarter day comes before you'll be 
back, and I’m never too flush with money.” 

So Portia counted out some gold pieces, smil- 
ing a little sadly at the expression of relief, almost 
amounting to joy, which quite transformed Mrs. 
Gale’s face; oh, what happiness a little gold 
brought tosome! She had more than she well 
knew how to spend, and yet she was miserable. 

Later Em came to close the bargain, and a 
more delighted girl it would be difficult to 
imagine, and oh! the rapture of lookiag on her 
plentiful and pretty wardrobe! Mrs, Gale taid 
doubtfully,— . 

“Tm thinking, Em, you won't care to wear 
them capa.” 

The girl frowned a moment, then pouncing 
upon one of the objectionable articles placed it 
jauntily upon her head. It added so much to 
her appearance, was altogether so coquettish, and 
gave such a pretty finish to her new attire, that 
the frown gave way to a pleased smile. 

“Tt strikes me [ look better with it than with- 
out it,” she said. “1'll wear it when I take 
Miss Smith’s tea in. Mother, I’m just the 
luckiest girl under the sun, and I shan’t forget 
to spare you something out cf my wages, you 
bet.” 

Three days later mistress and maid started for 
Chipdale ; of course Em had much to learn but 
she was so willing to be taught, so eager to 
learn, made such merciless fun of her own short- 
comings that she was a source of never-ending 
amusement to ber patient, lenient mistress. ~ 

Cissy met them at the station with a minute 
pony and carriage ; she was looking prettier and 
mere bewitching than ever, and the greeting she 
gave the weary travellers was enough to make 
them forget their fatigue or any discomforts they 
might have endured on the way. 

it was not very far to the cottage, and, indeed, 
the road leading to it was so beautiful that Portia 
wished it longer. When they had washed and 
changei their dusty clothes, Cissy took them 
downstairs, where she committed them to Mrs. 
Barrett’s care; the latter was a comfortable, 
jolly soul, so that the girl was at once placed at 
ease with her, and her gay laughter could be 
heard by the friends sitting over high tea in the 
pretty front room. 

As yet Charlton had not appeared; he had 
gone to visit a sick friend, Ciasy said, but he would 
certainly not be late. And just before the dusk 
gathered he came in, looking so handsome and 
débonnaire that he might well win a harder 
woman’s heart than Portia’s, 

She rose, her face curiously white and set, her 
heart almost stood still with sudden rapture, 
only to beat again with cruel force as he took 
her hand and looked down into her wavering 
eyes, 

“T am proud to bid you welcome,” he said, ina 
voice which conveyed so much more than he knew 
or intended. “Ihope you will be very happy 
with us.” 

She murmured some almost inaudible response; 

it was cold and conventional, but for once Miss 
Portia Smith was weak as the weakest of her 
sex. It seemed te her that she must cry out 
“Have mercy on me, and let me go ; I love you 
and your kindness kills me.” 
_ When he released her hand she sank breathless 
into a chair, and he said with quick solicitude, 
“You are not well, or the journey has fatigued 
you?” and Cissy hastening to her side exclaimed 
remorsefully— 

“Oh, I am ashamed of my thoughtlessness ; I 
ought to have known you would be very tired and 
want to go to your room, instead of which I kept 
you talking and listening to me. Won't you go 
to bed?” 

“May I? Iam sorry to prove such a kill-joy, 
but I shall be quite well in the morning—it is 
only one of my violent headaches, No, thanks ; 
I will go alone—Em, too, is tired, and you know, 
Cissy, I prefer solitude when these attacks come 
on.” So they suffered her to go, and Cissy 





sudden illness and pallor, but not a word did she 
say to Charlton, who seemel strangely quiet, 
too. 

On her bed, her face hidden in her pillows, lay 
Portia, whispering to herself, — 

“Oh, fool! oh, fool! to come! Oh, coward ! 
to let your secret be so nearly guessed! If 
this is love, then love is cruel as the grave, aud 
yet—and yet—I shall be a better woman all my 
life because I have given him my heart. Ah! 
how hard life is, how more thar welcome death,” 
and until the late dawn began to break she lay 
wrestling with herself, sometimes weeping, at 
others trying to pray, then she fell into a heavy 
sleep, and did not wake until the morning was 
far advanced. Then it was to find Cissy standing 
by the bed with her breakfast daintily arranged 


upon a tray. 

“Are you better, dear Portia?” the girl asked 
solicitously. 

“Oh, much! Why do you take so much 


trouble for me ; Em should have called ne——” 

“T would not let her, and whilst you are here 

J intend to wait upon you ; there, not a word ! 
I won’t listen to a single remonstrance, and I 
won’t talk until you have had your coffee and an 
egg—come ;” and the arbitrary young lady was 
true to her word, so thar, little appetite as she 
had, Portia was compelled to eat the egg and thin 
bread and butter which Cissy had provided. The 
meal being ended she confessed she felt better 
and stronger for it. 
_ “TI knew you would,” said Cissy triumphantly. 
“T believe you feel almost well enough to drive 
over to Maybridge with us ; Charlton is going to 
see his friend, and—oh (with an assumption of 
carelessness), did I tell you that Mr. Leclerc is 
staying there with the invalid—a Mr. Spearing, 
member of the company. No? How forgetful I 
grow,” but although her face was averted Portia 
saw the white throat, the little shell-like ear grow 
rosy red, and taking her friend’s hand in hers, 
said, ‘“‘ Am I to wish you happiness, dear Cissy ?” 

“If you please,” answered the young lady de- 
murely. “ Leonard spoke to me yesterday morn- 
ing, and—and [ sent him to Charlton.” 

“ And Mr. Coville said ‘ yes’? Dear Cissy, with 
all my heart I wish you joy !” 

“Thank you,” then with a little flush of 
maidenly pride in her lover, “ Oh, Portia, you can- 
not guess how happy I am; he is so good that Iam 
proud and humble to» to think he loves me. And 
I hope, oh yes, with all my heart, darling, I hope 
that when your lover comes he will make your 
life as happy as mine is.” 

“That can never Le ; it is so unlikely I should 
ever be loved for myself,” answered Portiabitterly, 
then added with a laugh, “ now please to go 
away, I want to dress; and you may tell Mr. 
Coville that [ will not try his patience too far.” 
A little later she joined brother and sister in 
the minute hall; she still louked paler than 
usual, but her manner was almost sprightly as she 
answered Charlton's anxious inquiries, 

“Oh, thank you, yes ; Iam quite restored to 
my normal coudition. My headaches are trouble- 
some and quite prostrate me, but they quickly 
pass. Mr. Coville, this child has been confiding 
her romance to me, and I am wondering what 
you will do when she leaves you.” 

“T hope to marry myself one day,” he answered 
looking fully at her; she wished she had not 
spoken. 


CHAPTER V. 


Tue brief, bright days sped on. Never had 
Portia been so happy or so miserable. The loge 
whica had come to her was all-consuming, and 
she knew by every tove and look of Charlton’s 
that her passion was returned. That thought, 
however, brought with it more of pain than 
pleasure, because she saw no hope either for 
herself or him in the future. 

Sometimes she tried resolutely to ignore all 
but the present; but she had a tender con- 
science, was morbidly sensitive, and she felt her 
past would not bear inspection. How could she 
tell him all the bitter truth, all the shame and 
sorrow she had been made to bear so long, so 





confess, that he would forgive ; she was far more 
inclined to think that he, being a proud mau, 
would turn from her in scorn. 

“ And,” she cried wildly, “‘ T cannot endure his 
contempt. Oh, I shall go mad with this conflict 
of heart and mind !” 

But, then, there were golden moments, when 
she was to» happy to remember they must soun 
have an end ; when her beautiful face took new 
beauty and tenderness because he was near, and 
he was kind. 

So, at last the time for her departure drew 
near ; and Charlton, who had accepted a very 
good engagement, determined, before she left, to 
speak to her of his hopes. 

He was rising in public favour, he had the 
promise of an excellent part at a West-Enud 
theatre when a new season came, and le 
thought, — 

“T am a poor man, but one who is making his 
way, and shall I[ blight my whole life through 
pride? She will Xnow I love her for herself, aud 
not for her fortune.” 

That last night @& Chipdale! Would he or 
she ever forget it, with all its anguish and 
despair ? 

They had beeu walking together in the dim 
garden. [t was a chilly evening, and Portia hud 
thrown a crimson wrap about her head and 
shoulders. Her clinging garments were wet 
with the falling dew, the little tendrils of hair 
were damp about her brow, aud her bands were 
cold. 

But she was oblivious to all these facts 
because in her heart was that bitter thought, — 

“ Our last walk! Now he must pass out of 
my life, and only the memory of this hour will 
remain to me.” - 

From the house came the sound of Cisay’s 
pretty voice singing to her lover,— 

It came with the merry Mag, love, 

It bloomed with the surnmer’s prime, 
In a dying year’s decay, love, 

It brightened the fading time, 

I thought it would last for a life, Love, 

But it went with the winter snow, 

Only a year ago, love; only a year ago. 


* Come away,” said Charlton; “at the gate 
we shall not hear the song’s conclusion. I dou’t 
like it. Love should not be ephemeral—it is 
not ; as some poet has it, ‘True love doth never 
flee.’” 

Without a word Portia walked beside him. 
She felt that if she prevented him speaking then, 
he would presently make an opportunity, for 
Charlton Coville was not a man to be easily 
thwarted ; and anything was better than pur- 
ting off that inevitable time of trixl. At least, 
he aud she would understand each other, and 
know the worst. 

Over the gate was an archway, which now was 
brilliant with the crimson leaves of the Virgiuia 
creeper, and under its shadow they stoud. 

“Our holiday has come to a close all too 
soon,” said Charlton, looking down at her (for, 
although she was tall, her head scarcely reachéd 
beyond his shoulder), “I wish, with all my 
heart, it had but just begun.” 

“Tt has been a pleasant time,” she answered 
as steadily as she could, ‘‘and you should know 
by experience, Mr. Coville, that good things 
never remain long with us.” 

“T dislike to hear you talk in that strain. I 
won't have you become iconoclastic,” with a 
sudden assumption of proprietorship which made 
her heart beat faster, and brought a look of 
deeper pain to her eyes. ‘“ By nature you were 
meant to be bright and hopeful, and whilst I am 
quite ready to believe it was some very cruel 
blow which wrought the change in you, I dou’t 
intend to encourage such a frame of mind.” 
Then, all at once, his deep eyes glowing with 
passionate love, he possessed himself of her 
hands, She caught her breath and swayed 
forward ; she was afraid that she would swoon as 
she leaned upon the little gate, waiting to speak 
words which should be cruel as death for him to 
hear, more cruel than death for her to utter. 

“ Portia,” he said, “I am net going to insult 
you by apologizing for my poverty. I shall not 
always be poor, and my name is becoming well 
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must long ago have guessed—that I love you, 
and I ask you now to be my wife. Darling, will 
you come io me, and make me the happiest of 
men {” 

As his voice died out, she shivered, and her 
head drooped low. So. shaken was she by 
emotion that she could not at first find voice to 
answer ; but her silence seemed to give consent 
to his prayer, so that he dropped ber bands, only 
to put an arm about her and draw her close. 

With a cry she said,— 

“Oh, don’t ! don’t! You cannet guess what 
you beg! what Iam! Oh, Heaven! I wish 
that we had never met. Charltonyit cannot be, 
this thing you ask. If you knew all, you would 
not even wish it.” 

He was staggered a moment ; but his faith in 
her, like his love for her, was very deep and real, 
so he said,— 

“ Tell me what I ought to know, then I shall 
be able better to answer you with regard to my 
wishes,” 

“No, oh, no! Let me keep my wretched 
secret; it is the only favour I flare ask of you—I, 
who have hurt you so sorely —let me at least 
retain some shred of your esteem, though your 
love I may never take. I was wrong to come 
here, guessing, as I did, that I was dear to you, 
but—but—I longed to see you as the dying often 
long for life. Do not look at me so—youreeyes 
burn into my soul and read its hopeless passion. 
Oh ! let me go, and try in forgetting your own 
love to forget mine alsv,” and she struggled to 
release herself, but he held her fast; all her 
happiness and his lay in the issue of this inter- 
view, so not yet would he release her. 

“Portia, you must listen to me,” he said, 
gravely and determinately. “You confess that 
what you are to me 1 am to you—that being so, 
what shall come between us? Tell me all your 
story—it will grow less tragic by the telling, and, 
believe me, nothing but your own wickedness 
could separate my heart from you. Whatever 
the past hides, I am convinced it hides no sin of 
yours.” 

“ Heaven bless you for those words ; no, I was 
not to blame, but I am bound to suffer for 
another's crime, the record of which was pub- 
lished in all the papers through the length and 
breadth of the land. I would make a clean 
breast of it if I dared, but your scorn would 
madden me—/—am too strong to die!” 

“And I, to let you go so easily. Portia, can- 
not you see my need of you?” 

She hid her face upon his shoulder. 

“T need you more, but this thing may not be, 
so when we say good-night it must be good-bye. 
Think evil of me, if you will, so that you learn to 
forget me—and now, if you have any tenderness 
left for me, loose me and let me gu.” 

He unclasped his arms from about her; he 
was cruelly wounded, bitterly disappointed, but 
he was not the less in love with her, nor less 
firm ia his resolve to win her. 

“ Ouly from your own lips would I believe evil 
of you, my sweet,” he said, earnestly, “and you 
could not look me in the eyes, and lie to me even 
for what you thiuk my good, You are sending 
me away, but not hopele-s; I feel in me the 
power to win you yet, the patience to wait for 
that good time to come, and although I accept 
my di-mis<al now, it is only for a little while ; I 
shall never lose sight of you; I shall never flag in 
my effort to make you mine. Oh, Portia, the 
time must come when love such as mine 
shall meet its reward, and although I cannot be 
content tu wait, 1 shall be strong enough to 
endure the doubt and suspense. Now, I will let 
you go, you pale, trembling darling—but you 
shall kiss me first, and I will take the kiss as a 
herald of success,” 

Only a moment she hesitated, then his arms 
constrained her, and she lay in them supine, 
passive, whilst he kissed her back to life again, 
for indeed she was all but swooning with her 
anguish and pain. 

With suddenly renewed strength, in a very 
abandonment of self, she clasped her hands about 
his neck. 

“T shall love you till I die; I would not keep 
my trouble fiom you if I dared speak, but my 
strength fails me where you are concerned, and 





so when we say good-night, let it be for ever. I 
ought not to have let passion overcome reason. 
Had I never visited Chipdale you would svon have 
forgotten me—they say men forget so easily, and 
I wanted to believe that, just to satisfy my own 
sick longing. Now, I am going out of your life 
for ever. I can only say neither hate nor curse 
me, only bury my memory deep , 

“Tn my heart, beloved, and not yet will I 
despair; so long as you love me I shall have hope 
and courage for my allies.” 

She did not weep, she made no moan ; for his 
sake now she was strong as she lifted her mouth 
to his and kissed him in farewell. 

“Let these be my last words (do not try to 
see me iu the morning, that would be more than 
I could bear), from my heart I thank and bless 
you for your love, and I pray that all that is 
good may crown your life—for the cest—oh ! for 
the rest—good-bye, and may Heaven have mercy 
upon us both,” thea she was gone. She had 
left the dear shelter of his arms, and he watched 
the swiftly retreating figure with eyes full of 
love and longing, but with a heart which would 
not yet despair. 

Very late that night Cissy entered her room ; 
she had evidently been crying, and for all its 
gentleness her voice was full of reproach as she 
said,— 

“ Charlton has told me as much as it is neces- 
sary I should know, aud oh, Portia! Portia! 
how could you make him so unhappy ?” 

Portia lifted herself amoug her pillows. 

“T deserve you should be angry with me, 
Cissy, and yet 1am so wretched that you must 
needs pity me. If only I had remembered the 
vow I made—when first trouble came to. me, 
never to wake a friend—all had been well. But 
I was won by your brightness, your gentle, 
coaxing ways ; and above all things I longed for 
love. So I went with the tide, but if I had 
known or guessed the sorrow my selfishness 
would work for you—and—and Charlton, I 
would have died rather than have eutered into 
your lives. Now, Cissy, you need never see me 
apy more,’’ 

* You are foolish to talk like that, Portia; as 
if one could be angry with you long! And if 
only you would contide in us, we might be able 
to help you.” 

“ My’hurt lies beyond remedy. Cissy, when 
we part, is it for ever ?” 

“You stupid creature, no/ I am going to 
help Charlton to win you; because, although 
you don’t deserve I should like you even a little, 
I love you a great deal, and, in spite of yourself, 
we hope to help you to happiness,” 

“That can never be; Mr. Coville is a proud 
man ; his wife must be without reproach, and 
oh, Cissy, Cissy, I may say with the wonderful 
poet,— 





* There is not one upon life’s weariest way, 
Who is weary as | am weary of all but death,’” 





CHAPTER VI. 


Ir was the close of February, and Charlton 
Coville who was rapidly ascending the ladder of 
tame was performing nightly to an appreciative 
audience at the Atheneum. 

All town was ringing with the young actor's 
ability ; his musical voice and handsome presence 
alone, would have won him consideration, but his 
genius held society spell-bound, and he became 
the lion of the day. 

Great ladies too, were pleased to learn that 
their favourite was one of the York Covilles, in 
fact a lineal descendant, and many a romantic 
miss sighed vainly for the love of the handsome 
actor who, fur all his courtesy, bestowed no 
special favour upon any. 

They vied with each other in cultivating Cissy 
until Leclere said, angrily,— 

“They will teach you to think me unworthy 
you,” but the frown left his face as the girl 
answered, gently,— 

“T could never be so wicked ; surely Leonard, 
you know that you make my wor'd ; and,” smil- 
ing now, “ beware of jealousy, my lord!” 

She and Portia still corresponded at intervals, 





but naturally their letters were somewhat 
constrained. 

They had not met since that September morn- 
ing when Miss Smith had left Chipdale white of 
face, with traces of tears beneath her lovely eyes ; 
but neither forgot the other, the affection between 
them being wholly sincere. 

Now it chauced ove day that Portia glancing 
idly down the columns of a daily, suddenly grew 
red, and then as suddenly paled, tor her eyes had 
fallen on a paragraph wholly eulogistic of 
Charlton, 

Oh, if she could see him ouce again, aud that 
without being seen; if she mignt but listen to 
the sound of his voice—she rose up swiftly. 

“JT will go.to-day ; surely it cannot be a sin ! 
and he will not kuow—the suffering will all be 
mive,” so she rang for Em. 

“ Get all that is nece-sary together,” she said, 


“we are going to town to-day,” aud with the: 


recollection of that previous trip Ew lost no time 
in obeying. 

They went to the same hotel, and Portia having 
learned that her maid had a favourite auut resid- 
ing within easy distance of town, gave her per- 
mission to spend the first day of their stay with 
her. 

“ But, miss,” remonstrated Em, “I can’t get 
back before twelve, and you won’t have a soul to 
do anything for you.” 

“You need not come back to-night at all,” said 
Portia. “I can manage very well alune; not 
another word—you are quite at liberty until to- 
morrow noon,” so Em, glad at heart, started om 
her visit. 


’ 


About seven Portia began to dress; she chose- 


a black gown, the-plainest in her wardrobe, a 


black hat and a thick, most unbecoming veil ;. 


anc having donned these she regarded her reflec- 
tion with some satisfagtion, 

“No one could possibly recognise me,” she 
thought as she went down the stairs; and ther 
she walked very leisurely to the Atheneum, where 
she secured a seat in the pit. 

The play was Romeo and Juliet, and never had 
a Juliet a more perfect Romev ; Portia was almost 
jealous of the love and despair he poured out 
upon her as the play proceeded. 

She yearned for his reappearance, no scene 
without him had avy charm tor her, and she was 
wholly unconscious of the intent regard of a man 
cluse by. 

He was not much over thirty, very dark, hand- 
some, aud debouvair in manner, 

Never since her entrance had he taken his eyes 
from her veiled face. 

Then when the curtain fell and she rose, he too 
rose hurriedly, evidently bent upon keeping her 
in sight. 

“It must be Portia,” he muttered ; “no other 
woman has such a graceful carriage. I don’t 
intend to lose sight of her, having found her after 
so much trouble.” 

They passed out into the street ; it was a close, 
damp night, and Portia flung back her veil hoping 
that the darkness would be a sufficient screen 
for her. 

The man drawing near, looked at her, flushed 
with triumph, as “assurance became doubly 
sure,” and followed slowly in her wake. 

Then occurred a block in the roadway, and 
whilst Portia waited fur the chance to cross,. 
Charlton Coville came hurrying up. 

The yellow light of the lamp fell upon her face 
and form ; something in the grace of the latter 
made him turn to look at the waiting woman. 

The next moment he had hurried forward 
and laid his hand lightly upon her arm. 

“ Portia!” she turned with a cry, and in her 
fear and amazement would have fallen, but that 
he drew her hand within his arm. 

“ Portia, what are you dving here, alone, and 
so late?” 

“T have been to the theatre,” she said, in a 
shaken voice ; ‘‘ everybody was talking about you, 
aud—and I wanted to cee for myself.” 

“You care as much as toat for me, and yet you. 
sent me away—why ¢” 

“Hush! you will be overheard ; and ivdeed I 
can tell you nothivg. Please let me go; it is. 
very late, and—and I am alone.” . 

“] shall walk with you ; where are you staying ! 
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was waiting me!” 


The block had passed, they crossed the road 
together, and always there followed in their wake 


that same handsome, dark-eyed stranger. 


He was particular not to approach near enough 


for recognition, but he, himself, had been carefui 

to mark Coville’s ap; earance, and of course recog- 

nised him as the rising actor of the day. 
He could not hear the words which passed 
between them; for now they spoke only in 
whispers, but Charlton’s attitude, his emphatic 
gestures told plainly that he was pleading his 
cause with the girl beside him, whilst her drooped 
head and, depressed bearing spoke only of 
despair. 
“ Ah love,” whispered Charlton, “be kind to 
yourself and tome. Why should all ourlives be 
spoiled because of a foolish scruple. I am sure 
that whatever dark secret your past may hold, it 
reflects no shame upon you.” 
“Oh, but it does! Charlton, be merciful and 
ask me nothing more ; out of pity for my pain 
do not seek me out; rather let me now and 
again come unseen to witness and exult in your 
triumphs ; to learn that gradually you are for- 
getting me. You know Byron said, ‘ pride, fame, 
and ambition’ fill up a man’s heart. If you 
cannot take another love, let these things be your 
consolation.” 
“ Portia, if you send me away you crush my 
aspirations, What are fame and wealth without 
you toshare them? It is for your sake I am 
ambitious, and the hope of winning you nerves 
me for the struggle. If you take away that hope 
what incentive have I for labour?” 
“There are other and better women in the 
world than I; women who may face the world, 
bold in their innocence of evil ; choose one of 
them. Oh, Charlton ! Charlton ! how foolish I 
was to run the risk of such pain to you and my- 
self. No—do not come any further ; that is my 
hotel across the street, and I am quite safe. 
Good-bye ! Heaven bless you, and send you 
kindly thoughts of me, even though you cease to 
love me.” 

“But you will let me see you to-morrow, 
Portia ? I do not ask much.” 

“It 7s too much,” passionately. “I cannot 
bear another trial like this, Love should be un- 
selfish,” 

“You have said enough,” he answered, heavily, 
“ Perhaps I deserve your rebuke. I will not try 
to see you any more. If you should need me at 
any time, you will know where to find me. 
Good-bye.” 

He let her go, then, watching until she was 
safely sheltered in the hotel ; then, full of grief, 
and pondering gleoomily over her possible story, 
he bent his steps towards the flat he and Cissy 
occupied, whilst the watcher turned away in the 
opposite direction. 

But the next morning, a8’ he dawdled over his 
breakfast, a visitor was announced—Mr, Albert 
Gaveston. Charlton looked from the card to the 
man ; a slender, handsome fellow of some thirty 
years, who begged that the interview might be 
strictly private as another person was involved in 
the communication he had to make. 

Cissy at once rose and went out, then the visitor, 
with astonishing familiarity said,— 

“Look here, old boy, it won’t do ; naturally I 
object to other men escorting my wife home at a 
late hour, You must drop it.” 

“TI donot understand you !” said Charlton, 
haughtily, “I have not even the p!easure of Mrs. 
Gaveston’s acquaintance ; you are labouring 
under a mistake.” 

“Not at all; why I followed Portia from the 
Athenzeum, saw you join her and escort her to 
the Belvoir ; perhaps you are prepared to deny 
doing so,” 

“Perhaps you will favour me with the sur- 
name under which the lady moves. I am quite 
certain that my acquaintance is not your wife— 
in fact, she is not a married lady at all.” 

“Excuse me, you are quite wrong in your state- 
ment. I do not kvow what alias my wife has 
this time adopted ; her true name is Gaveston ; 
she was a Miss Harlston, and I married her three 
years ago ; after six months of wedded bliss she 


Oh Portia, how little I dreamed that such bliss 








night. 
you will look at the proofs I bring you. 


the table. 
likeness, 


spread before him. It was the marriage certifi- 
cate of Albert Gaveston, bachelor, son 
Nehemiah Gaveston, merchant, of New York, 
and Portia Harlston, spinster, daughter ot 
Aribert, Lord Harleston, 

With a groan Charlton thrust it aside, then he 
asked, quickly,— 

“Why did she leave you? what wrong had 
she suffered at your hands? She is not a woman 
to ignore such a bond as this.” 

“The fact is, we quarrelled about a little affair 
which happened before our marriage, and in a fit 
of temper she left me. I was wholly nnable to 
trace her, although I did my level best. But 
you will understand now that I strongly object 
to her receiving attentions from other men; the 
very fact that she has concealed her marriage 
tells against her.” 

“What are you going to do in the matter?” 
questioned Charlton, hoarsely. 

“T know where she is staying ; I am going to 
her now, and I intend taking her back. 1J’m 
awfully attached to her, you see, and am quite 
prepared to forgive the past. You will give me 
your word of honour not to continue your 
acquaintance with her ¢” 
“ That, of course,” in the same heavy tone, and 
they parted formally, Gaveston starting for the 
Belvoir, but as he was delayed on the way, 
Charlton’s note reached Portia firs. 
She tore it open hurriedly, recognizing the 
handwriting, and this is what she read. 


“You said rightly that love between us was 
impossible ; you should have added criminal. I 
know all your wretched story, and from, to-day 
my best endeavour will be to avoid you. 


* CHARLTON COVILLE,” 


Deadly white she fell back upon a couch. 

“ How poor is man’s love,” she moaned, “ mine 
was not the sin, but mine is the puni-hment !” 
And alone in his anguish sat Charlton, She 
was a wife! This woman who had let him drift 
into love of her; this woman he had wor- 
shipped as the loveliest, purest of her sex. If 
she couid be so false, who then was true ? 

Cissy came in presently and to her he told all 
the gruesome story, but to his surprise, she said, 
“The man has lied to you ; it Portia is less 
good than she seems, then I do not love 
Leonard |” 

And not once in the time that followed did 
her faith fail her. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“A GENTLEMAN to see you, miss!” and as 
Portia turned impatiently she saw Albert 
Gaveston before her. 

She started to her feet, a red spot burning on 
either cheek, 

“ You/” she said, in accents of profoundest 
scorn. “ Are you dead to all shame that you dare 
track me down ?” 

‘*My dear Portia, let us discuss this matter 
quietly. 1 have not the slightest wish to quarrel 
with you, rather my errand is of a most amicable 
nature. Let us be friends ;” and he tried to take 
her hand. 

“ Friends!” she echoed, “with the memory 
of the past between us? How can you so insult 
me? How can you believe that I nourish any- 
thing but hatred and loathing for you? Leave 
me, it would be best for both.” 

“Not yet, my beautiful Portia. I have some- 
thing further to say ; something, too, to suggest. 
I learned this morning from Charlton Coville 
that you have been figuring as a siugle lady. I 
knew your hotel ; it was easy for me to identify 
you as the rich Miss Smith. Coville, who is 
really not a bad fellow at bottom, has promised to 





left me, and I never saw her again until last 





If you will not accept my word perhaps 
Whose 
portrait is this?” tossing a carte de visite upon 


It represented a very young and very beautiful 
girl, and was undoubtedly Miss Smith’s faithful 
Charltcn uttered a hasty exclamation 
as his eyes fell upon it, but Gaveston went on 
calmly unfolding a pale blue paper which now he 


of 





“Tell me,” she cried, swiftly, “ what story you 
narrated to him ?” 

“T told him the truth, and he was slightly dis- 
gusted, if one may judge by his expression. Look 
here, Portia, I know you are fond of him ; but 
it’s no use, he'll never willingly address you again. 
You see, my dear, you have been the subject for 
scandal—and he is proud. Now for my suggestion, 
I propose we should be remarried. It is clearly 
the best thing for you, and I fancy the governor 
might forgive we if I made things square like 
that, and [sabel is dead.” 

Tall and straight Portia stood before him. 

“You dare to suggest this. You, one of the 
vilest of men, propose that I should spend all my 
life with you. I would rather die! No, let me 
bear the shame that is mine rather than sink to 
such alevel. My answer is—go.” 

“Not so fast, sweetheart. I am not an ill- 
tempered man, but IF certainly do not intend you 
should live on the fat of the land whilst I have to 
beg or steal my bread. I place before you an 
alternative. If you will not marry me ] demand 
the larger halfof your income. If you refuse to 
accede to both proposals will follow you wherever 
you go, and poison the public mind against you. 
What do you say ?” 

“ That youare a coward anda brute!” retorted 
Portia ; “ that Iam in your toils ; but marry you 
Iwill not. As for the division of my fortune [ 
must see Laidsby. He will advise me how tw act. 
You can go to him for your reply to morrow 
morning, fur I distinctly refuse to see you again.” 
“Time does not improve your temper, my 
dearest ; but if you remember I was always plac- 
able, and so I will agree to your plan. Only you 
must not try toescape me, I am bound to find 
you. You have such a pleasantly-marked indi- 
viduality. I shall hear from you—whien ¢” 

“ From Mr. Laidsby, by to-morrow noon. 
will see him to-day.” 

“T think that your income is two thousand 
five hundred per annum. If we married of cour-e 
we should share equally, but I consider that five 
hundred is quite sufficient to maintain a single 
woman in the style you have adopted. My own 
tastes are somewhat extravagant, and, of course, 
you must pay well for my forbearance.” 

“ Will ycu go?” cried Portia, passionately. 
“Do you think [ am adamant? Out of my 
presence before I forget my womanhood and 
strike you.” 

Smiling still he bowed himself out, pausing at 
the door to say,— 

“ At noon to-morrow, until then au revoir /” 
She stood like a statue in the centre of the 
room ; but when she was quite certain he had 
gone she rang for Em. 

“T want you to carry a note to Mr. Laidsby, 
she said, “it is necessary I should see him at 
once. Take a cab to Royston-crescent, and you 
will easily find the house. Tel him to lose no 
time. He had best return with you.” 

Em was not slow to do her bilding, and re- 
turned in an incredibly short -time with the 
kindly-looking lawyer, who remained closeted a 
long wkile with her mistress. When he was 
gone Portia again summoned the girl. 

“Em,” she said, in uncertain tones (for the girl 
was attached to her, and she was lonely),we must 
part. Iam not going back to Harringford. I 
want no one to know wy hiding place. I am in 
desperate trouble ; but you must not bethe poorer 
because of that. I shall pay you a quarter’s salary 
in lieu of the usual notice, and a year’s rent for 
my rooms, which you will take to your mother, 
I—I am very sorry to send you away, but~—” 
“T ain’t going, begging your pardon, mies,” 
broke in Em, cheeks and nose growing ruddier 
thanever. ‘ You've been good to me, and I dun’t 
care a fig what anyone says, l’m going with yay.” 
“But,” said Portia, touched by the girl’s 
loyalty, “your people would object, because 
you see it is absolutely necessary they should not 
have a clue to my new place of residence. I might 
be traced.” 

“You leave that to me, miss, Mother—she 
ain’t my own mother—but she’s good to us for 
all that, and she can keep a secret—I'll let her 
know from time to time where a letter will find 


” 
‘ 


” 





see you no more,” 


me, and jest tell her to say nothing to any en- 
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quirers, She's safe enovuzh. I can't say the same 
of father, he’s a regular old gossip.” 

* But, Km, you do uot know or ask why I must 
gO away secretly.” 

“That's your business, miss, not mine ;” and 
she so persisted in her resulve that Portia yielded 
and was glad to yield. 

It was good to feel that this poor, humble illite- 
= girl was so loyal where others had been so 
false. 

Long before the afternoon bad waned the two 
started for Leeda, hoping (at least the mistress 
did) to hide herself in that great centre of manu- 
facture. She had found stall places a failure, 
she would now t:y large cities, it would surely be 
less easy for Gaveston to find her at Leeds than 
in Harringford. 

Duly the following morning Albert Gaveston 
appeared at Mr. Laidsby’s office. The lawyer met 
him with scantest courtesy, which, however, did 
not affect the impudent assu'ance of his manner. 

“T have called to receive Miss Hurlston’s reply, 
and to hear what settlements she proposes to 
make in my behalf,” he said, airily. “ Unfortu- 
hately the lady does not see her way to consum- 
mating our marriage! ” 

Mr. Laidsby flashed with honest anger, but he 
spoke very quietly. 

“ Acting upoa my alvice Miss Harlston refuses 
to allow you anything, sir. If you attempt to 
fevy blackmail she will prosecute ; if you annoy 
her in any way you will suffer the fullest penalty 
the law will inflict; her father has behaved 
brutally throughout, I have daughters of my 
own, and I will act for my client as I would for 
them, were they so miserable as to be in like con- 
dition. I think I need say no more.” 

Gaveston’s handsome face changed and 
darkened. 

* You are taking a high hand, sir, and you will 
regret it; { shall follow Portia H+ristou where- 
ever she goes, and I have had enough experience 
of the law to sow seeds of doubt in folks minds 
without being libellous. Can you say that the 
man she called husband was ever lawfully wedded 
to her?” 

“ You devil!" cried the usually placid Laidsby. 
“TEL had my will I would hang you and consider 
then I had be-n too merciful to you.” 

“Thank you. I am now going to my affec- 
lionate spouse; when I have talked her into 
reasou you will see me again. ‘T'a-ta, old man.” 

Mr, Laidsby, with a grim smile, allowed him 
to go; but when he reached the Belvoir he 
found his bird flown; and the servants having 
been heavily bribed, protested their ignorance of 
her destination. 

Ina fit of rage Albert Gaveston left, but he 
swore in his heart he would have revenge upon 
this woman who had dared to defy him. 

The weeks and months wore by ; spring had 
flown at summer's advent, the season was over ; 
summer had yielded her sceptre to a gorgeous 
autumn, and of Portia neither Cissy nor Charlton 
had received any news, Cissy was married now, 
and spending her honeymoon at Chipdale, whither 
Charlton went to see her. He had been to 
Harringford, but Mrs. Gale either could not or 


* would not give him news of Portia. With all 


his strength he had tried to forget her, to believe 
her false and evil; at first he had accepted 
Gaveston’s statement as absolutely true, but 
when he remembered how she looked and spoke, 
when he listened to Cissy’s indignant refusal to 
believe ill of her friend, he began to doubt. 
What if the whole story were a fabrication ? 
Some hold Gaveston undorbtedly had upon 
Portia, but surely, surely not the one he boasted. 
Weary and jaded he returned to Chipdale, and 
whilst there a letter reached him, written in so 
shaky a hand he did not recognise it for Portia’s. 
It had no address, the postmark was Manchester, 
wich was not very definite. How the blood 
rushed into his face, and the light leapt into his 
eyes as he realised that it was from her; and 
thus she wrote,— 


“T think that Iam dying, and before I pass 
out of the world, out of your life for ever, there 
is something I would say. I cannot bear that all 
your yearsshould be darkened by me, that always 
you should believe you gave your heart to a 





shameless woman. In one thing only I wronged 
you, and that was in keeping my secret iuvivlate. 
Another told it for me ; I wonder if his lying lips 
spoke all the truth. I will not die until you have 
heard it as it really was, and if you go to Mr. 
Laidsby, of Royston Crescent, he will confirm it. 
I was married at the age of eighteen to Albeit 
Gaveston, an American, whom my father (Lord 
Harlston) and myself met abroad. I was just 
out of the schoolroom, as ignorant of love as the 
veriest child, but from the first Gaveston paid 
me marked attentions, and Lord Harlston sanc- 
tioned them. He was absolutely fascinated by 
him, and when he proposed for me my father 
bade me accept him. I did not dislike him ; I 
had been trained in habits of obedience, and so I 
consented. Well, we were married, old Mr. 
Gaveston coming over for the ceremony ; and we 
lived for six months in tolerable comfo:t, Then, 
one day, whilst I was holding a reception, a 
woman was announced ; she gave her name as 
Isabel Saxmund, a danseuse of New York, and 
declared she was Albert Gaveston’s lawful wife, 
and I had no claim to his name, It was all too 
horribly true ; he had married her secretly, and 
wearied of her ; she had been long in learning of 
his second union, but, poor soul, having grasped 
the truth she resolved upon revenge. He was 
arrested, convicted of bigamy and imprisoned. I 
went home to my people ; Mr. Gaveston, senior, 
cast him off at once and for ever, making very 
generous proposals to me ; but I had more than 
sufficient for my needs, having inherited the 
fortune and jewels of a great aunt. I lived with 
my father and sisters until my majority. Then, 
because they told me my misfortune was theirs 
also, that men fought shy of a family which had 
been the object of common scandal, and I felt 
they hated seeing my pale face always near, I 
left home. This is all my story, told without 
detail or adornment. I think even you will pity 
me when you have read it, and in pitying forgive 
one who was sorely sinned against, and who 
suffered much for love of you. 


* PorTIA HARLSTON.” 


Heaven he!p him! How harsh he had been to 
her! how could he ever make amends? And, 
oh! the joy to know that she was not that other 
man’s wife! Buc dying! His beautiful, queenly 
Portia! Surely Heaven would not give her back to 
him only to snatch her away again? If she lived, 
she should find shelter in his love, refuge under 
his name, his poor stricken dove! With or 
without her will he would make her his. And 
then he must needs go with haste to Manchester ; 
but there he found no trace of her, for she lay 
very ill in a distant village, and so that he might 
not find her, had sent Em with t@e farewell 
letter to the great city. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


It was in early October that a message reached 
Charlton from Albert Gaveston, through the 
house-surgeon of one of the principal hcspitals, 
and it was to this effect,— 

“Tam dying ; come to me that I may right a 
wrong.” 

Charlton lost no time in obeying the summons, 
and he found Gaveston, the mere wreck of his 
former self, wasted to a shadow, dying of rapid 
decline. 

“Tt is nearly over for me,” he panted, “and 
she cannot but feel glad ; I have been a reprobate 
and a knave, and the world is well rid of me. I 
shall eud my days here, but I should be glad if 
you would bury me decently. A pauper’s funeral 
is too horrible to contemplate—in return, [ tell 
you that Portia was never my wife.” 

“T know all that. Tell me what you wish me 
to do ; I will do it for her sake.” 

“Well, she loves you; find her ont and make 
her happy. I was very near loving her, too, 
although she never gave me any encouragement ; 
I don’t think she knew what love meant. And 
when the truth came out her people were fiends 
to her; I lied to her, too, when last I saw her. 
Isabel, my wife, is not dead ; she is dancing now 
as Isabel Saxmund at the Thespian. I madea 





mistake when I married her. She was fond of 
me, but she was not the sort of woman a man 
respects, and so we drifted apart. For the wrong 
I did Portia Iam sincerely surry ; she hates me, 
of course, and I deserve she should. What an 
old fool Harlston was to take me at my own 
valuation! And about my funeral——” 

“T will attend to all the details.” 

“Thavks ; and I hope you'll be happy with 
her. She has suffered a lot, but if you are wise 
you won’t have much to say to the Harlstons. 
Thay are a hard lot. Portia, her father told me, 
pityingly, resembled her mother ; they neither 
liked nor understood her. Now I am dying [ 
want to do her justice ; she is a good and noble 
woman ; if I had known her earlier I might have 
been a better man.” 

That night Albert Gaveston died, afd having 
cabled the news to his father, Charlton attended 
to all the final sad duties to the dead, so that a 
week passed before he had 'eisure to search for 
Portia. It was necessary she should know the 
that truth ; doubly necessary she should learn his 
love for her had increased in measure and 
strength. 

He applied to Mrs. Gale in the first instance, 
but she professed utter ignorance of Portia’s 
place of refuge, and not his heaviest bribe could 
induce her to teli it (perhaps because she knew 
“ Miss Smith” would outbid him, for Mrs. Gale’s 
notions of honour were lax) but she resolved to write 
Em of his visit, only she put it off from day to day, 
being but an indifferent scribe, and as she 
expressed it, “ having her hands full.” 

And away in a remote village called Mang:t- 
mead, lay Portia, too hopeless and languid to 
strive with the sure illness besetting her. 

“ Be:ter I were dead, buried out of sight, out 
of mind,” she thought, with a heartbroken sob. 
“ He despises me ; my own flesh and blood regard 
tne as their disgrace. To Cissy I dare not write ; 
Em is the only friend I have in all the world,” 
and brooding thus she grew daily weaker, more 
in love with death and the quiet it would bring. 

Charlton went down to Hampshire where Lord 
Harlston’s country house was, and there had an 
interview with the old aristocrat, who, however, 
could give him no news of his daughter, 

“Portia chose to take her own way,” he said, 
“and as she was of age I could not gainsay it. 
In fact, her unfortunate affuir made it un- 
pleasant for us to keep her here, and she has an 
independent fortune. I have not heard of or 
from her for more than two years.” 

* And who is to blame ?”” demanded Charlton, 
angrily. “First you advise your daughter to 
mar:y a man for whom she has no regard ; you 
do not trouble to inquire iuto his past ; and then, 
when the ceremony is proved a mock one, the 
marriage you desired null and void, you make 
her life heavier to bear by reason of your 
reproaches,” and much more he said in the same 
indignant strain, until Lord Harlaton began to 
consider himself a very hardly used man, 

As Charlton went out he passed three young 
ladies in the hall ; they glanced curiously at him, 
for his name was now well known, and the elder 
girl (who had been listening at the door) had 
told her companions the object of his journey. 
They had scarcely passed him by when the 
youngest of the trio turned, and following him 
rapidly, said,— 

Stay, if you please ; I must speak to you.” 

She could not have been more than sixteen 
and was extremely pretty—Portia on a minute 
scale—and her fair face flushed hotly as she met 
his intent regard. 

“You are Mr. Coville, and Euphrasie says 
that you love and wish to find my sister Portia. 
Will you take this ring please, and when you 
discover her give it to her with Christie's love. 
It was her very last birthday present to me 
before that awful man took her away, and tell 
her, please, that now I understand al! about her 
dreadful trouble, and consider the girls and papa 
have behaved shamefully to her. When I am of 
age I will leave them all and go to her.” ’ 

“T will not forget one word of your message, Miss 
Harlston ; your sister will be glad to receive it. 
But need you part with her gift ?” 

Chnristie’s lips quiver: d. 

“Tt hurts me, but—but—I want her to under- 
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stand how much I love her when I give her my 
most precious possession, and ”—brightening— 
“one day perhaps she will give it me again.” 

“Christine, we are waiting for you,” called 
Euphra ie’s cold voice, whilst the second sister 
added, audibly,— 

“ You will never teach her proper pride; Portia 
di-graced us, Christine will follow in her steps.” 

The girl's face flushed painfully. 

“ Please do not notice their unkind words, and 
—and if you would send me word when and 
where you find Portia I shall be grateful for ever. 
I wish I could go seeking her myself, but 
(naively) I have no money, and they never let me 
go out alone, Coming, Euphrasie. Good-bye, 
Mr. Coville, and I wish you all success,’ with 
which words she sped away to receive a severe 
reprimand from her sisters. 

But for once she forgot her natural timidity, 
and retorted,— 

‘‘T was very young and ignorant when Portia 
went away, and did not realize what her going 
meant, But I remember how much you all 
made of Albert Gaveston, how you boasted of 
Portia’s rich suitor—and how papa urged her to 
marry him. You ought to be ashamed of 
yourselves, not of her. And if ever Mr. Coville 
finds her I shall go to live with her, and wild 
horses won't drag me back to this detestable 
house,” with which speech the youngest Miss 
Harlston deemed it prudent to end her harangue 
and take refuge in her own little room, until the 
storm she had raised had a little subsided. 


. + * . * 


Em had been crying violently. The doctor 
had just left her, and his parting words were,— 

“If something is not done at once to rouse 
your mistress from her apathy, she will die of 
sheer inanition.” 

“T know what she wants, but, for the life of 
me, I can’t think why she don’t take it when it’s 
offered her,” thought Em. “ Well, liberty or no 
liberty, I’m going to write to Mr. Coville, all 
unbeknown to her.” 

So, having procured a sheet of bright, pink 
note-paper, bordrred with gilt, she began her 
laborious task. 

The spelling was unique, the writiug left much 
to be desired in the way of improvement ; but 
Em’s epistle had this merit—it was p!ain and to 
the point. 


“ Mr. Charlton,— 


“ Sir,—this is to tell you that my missus 
is very ill, and the doctor says that less some- 
thing is done she'll die, and I can’t bear that 
idear. My mother writ me word you’d been 
asking after her, and I put one and one together, 
and thought I’d let you know we're staying at 
Carlsford, at a little house called The Mote. 
Prape your coming might do Miss Portia good— 
she’s most wasted to a skiliton, and I’m heart 
broke. She says she’s going to die, and she 
wants to die, that she ain’t got a friend in the 
world but me, and then she sighs like as if her 
heart will burst. My respectful dooty to you 
and Mis: Cissy, and hoping you'll excuse the 
libberty I've took, I remain, honoured sir, 

“ Your obedient servant, 
“ Emma Ga.e.” 

* * * * * 


“You must come with me to Carlsford, 
Cissy,” raid Charlton an hour later. “ Read 
that, and you will not hesitate. You can leave a 
note for Leonard to explain your absence—this 
admits no delay.” 

Cissy rose up hurriedly. 

“You are right, Charlton. Poor, poor girl ! 
How glad I am that Em is with her; but for 
her we might never have known. Whilst I 
dress, look through Bradshaw, dear.” 

7 * 


7 * 7 


Portia was lying upon a couch when Em, with 
a triumphant flourish, ushered Charlton into the 
low, dark room. Above her sombre dress, from 
out the masses of her dark hair, her face 
gleamed white and thin. It grew whiter as she 


heard his name, saw him enter; and starting 
erect amongst her pillows, she wailed rather 
than said,— 


“Go away! Why have you come to torture 
me? Leave me to misery and death.” 

But he went and knelt beside ler, his arms 
about her wasted form. 

“Tf you still love me, I will never leave you. 
Forgive me, sweetheart—I thought I knew the 
truth, aad I was horror-stricken—my dear—my 
dear—I have so much to tell you—when you 
know all, you shill answer the question I came 
to ask. Cissy, too, is here, waiting for admis- 
sion, but mine is the prior right, and she is a 
patient little soul, not given to grudging others’ 
happiness, perhaps because she is so happy 
herself,” 

And with that he told her all — Albert 
Gaveston’s death, her little sister’s message (and 
she burst into tears as he slipped the posy ring 
upon her finger), Em’s devotion, and Cissy’s 
loyalty. 

Then he pleaded with her to make him happy. 
It was hard to say him nay when all her heart 
cried “yea,” and her ccurage failed her, although 
she bade him remember the past. 

“The fault was not mine,” she said, weeping, 
“ but the world is cruel, and folks will blame me 
if I link my life with yours. Better forget me— 
and—and leave me.” 

But he still held her cloze. 

“You are morbid, sweetheart. There is not a 
soul can hold you guilty of any fault or misde- 
meanour, and J never will leave you. My life is 
bound up with yours. Oh, my darling, come to 
me and make it complete.” 

“ Will you never, never be sorry —— ?” 

“ Shall I ever be anything but glad ! 
when shall I call my sweetheart wife ?” 

“ You have not really seen me yet—I am so 
changed, so old and thin ——” : 

“ You are Portia—I want nothing more.” 


Portia, 


* * * * . 


Of course, he over-ruled all her objections, and 
then he had Cissy to help him. She was the 
most eloquent of advocates, so it came about 
that they were married, much to the diegust of 
the bride’s aristocratic relatives. 

But as Charlton ascended the ladder of fame, 
was recognized by royalty, and sought after by 
the most noble and cultured in the land, they 
gradually altered their tactics. 

But Charlton, remembering their brutality to 
his beloved wife, was not to be easily appeased. 
To Lord Harlston and his elder daughters his 
doors were resolutely closed ; but Christie mar- 
ried from his house, and Em still remains with 
the mistress she had known, loved, and faithfully 
served when she had spoken of her, in common 
with others, as “that mysterious Miss Smith.” 

And Portia? She is the happiest woman in 
England. 

[THE END.] 








A REMARKABLE instance of the way in which a 
word may be changed or even mutilate is found 
in the expression “ jerked beef,” whieh is a ready 
English substitute for “charqgie,” the Peruvian 
word for meat cooked in smoke or “ jerked.” 
Such a liberty taken with a foreign word may 
readily be pardoned when so happy in result, but 
the necessity for changing “ lustrine,” a French 
word for silk, into “lutestring ”’ may be ques- 
tioned, seeing we have many words, such as 
“lustre” and “lustrous,” from the same root. 
But thereis no accounting for'fancies. The well- 
known phrase “ Everything is lovely and the 
goose hangs high” is always misquoted. It 
should read, ‘‘ Everything is lovely and the goose 
honks high.” This saying originated away up 
in the Northern States, where, in rainy, foggy, 
or stormy weather, it is a well-known fact that 
the geese fly low,—skimming over the very hous:- 
to In fine, pleasant weather, you will remem- 
ber that they fly in long strings so high in the 
heavens that their peculiar cry “ Honk, honk,” 
can scarcely be heard on the earth below, hence 
the old saying that everything is lovely when 
“ the goose ‘honks’ high,” and not “ hangs high,” 
which is a most nonsensical perversion of the 





original old New England saying. 











FOR EVER AND A DAY. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


Ir was at the breaking of the dawn that Anas- 
tasi died. The doctor had come as swiftly as a 
carriage could convey him from the village to 
Yelverton. He looked at the girl for a long 
moment in grave silence. 

He was alone in the room with Kathleen 
Bartropp. Outside, pacing to and fro, in feverish 
fashion, Jocelyn waited, praying eagerly that 
hope and health might be given back once 
again to this poor slender child who had sacrificed 
her life to save his. : 

Jocelyn could not, would not let himself doubt 
that there was some hope ; it was so terible, so 
awful to remember that poor child stretched out 
on her death-bed, slain at his very feet by the 
bullet that was meant for his heart. 

The medical man did not speak, for a long time 
he sat with his finger pressed on the small white 
wrist. 

Kathleen had no need of words, she knew, alas ! 
only too well, that the fear Burrett had given ex- 
pression to so fully was only too truly founded, 
and yet despite this, when the doctor lifted his 
eyes at last the woman’s heart sank within her, 
and she felt shocked and grieved. 

They withdrew intoa distant window ; Anas- 
tasi lay with closed eyelids, already her face wore 
the white waxen hue of death. 

“If she expresses any wish, let it be gratified. 
if possible,” the doctor said, to Kathleen very 
gently; “it may ease her mind a little; it seems 
to me from her expression as though she desired to 
say something, to make some request.” 

“Then,” Kathleen whispered brokenly, “it 
— it will not harm her to speak to——” she clasped 
her hands nervously; “ there is no hope?” she 
asked in a low, sorrowful voice. 

The doctor answered in two words, they were 
only too conclusive. 

“None whatever,” he said gravely; then he 
added in the same gentle way, ‘I have indeed 
wondered that Mdlle. Vignetti hasshown as much 
vitality 28 she has done of late—she has developed 
all the symptoms of rapid consumption. She 
consulted me very quietly some time ago. Her 
life was practically doomed then; this accident 
only shortens it by a few months.” 

He gave a few instructions what to do in case 
of any excessive pain or difficulty, went back once 
again to the bed, looked at the girl steadily again, 
shook his head with a little sigh; she was so fair, 
so beautiful a creature even in her dying moments, 
and then he opened the door and went away. 

Kathleen sat down by the bed and covered her 
eyes ; tears would come, brave and strong aa she 
was. A slight, an almost imperceptible m vemeut 
from Tasi made her lift her head suddenly. 

The girl was looking at her with her soul in 
her magnificent eyes, 

Kathleen bent over her. 

“ You want something !” 

The answer was almost inaudible, but Kathleen 
caught it. 

“ Send—for—her—at—once.” 

Kathleen’s heart thrilled with pity, with admi- 
ration for the nobility of the nature befvre her, 
with gratitude for the unfailing thought. 

““T—want—to—see—her.” asi could say no 
more— Kathleen understoud. 

“T will send for Margaret at once,” she said as 
steadily as she could, “ Borrett shall go and 
fetch her. Be satisfied; all you hope shall be ful- 
filled, dear. I will carry out all your wishes.” 

Tasi could not speak her gratitude in words, 
but her eyes were only too eloquent. 

Kathleen called aloud for Jocelyn. 

The young man came in hurriedly, and kneeling 
by the bed buried his face in his hands. 

“ Jocelyn,” Kathleen said quickly, ‘ Tasi wishes 
us to send for Margaret at once. I have told her 
Borrett shall go immediately; will you please find 
him and despatch him away without any delay.” 

Jocelyn lifted his head, his eyes were fixed on 
Tasi’s pure white face. 

“You wish this, dear?” he eaid, his voice 





changed from all sound of its utual toue. 
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The light.that gleamed in her eyes was her 
answer, 

Bending his lips to kiss her small cold hand, 
Jocelyn rose at once and went away. 

He had not far to look for Borrett, and the 
words he had to say were scarcely out of his lips 
before the man had vanished, walking at in- 
credible rapidity towards the stables. 

The hour was late, evening had set in; it 
would be quite three or four hours before Borrett 
could return with his companion. 

Jocelyn crept back once again to the sick room ; 
a telegram had been put into his hands, he had 
opened it mechanically, It was from Mr. Fielding. 
The good news it contained did not even touch 
him at this moment; he remembered nothing 
hut that Tasi was dying—Tasi, his faithful loving 
and beloved friend, his little sister. The best, 
the truest heart that man could ever possess was 
fading slowly into death, its life broken and shed 
to:save his from harm and from destruction. 

He went back softly to the bedside and knelt 
in the old position. 

Anastasi’s eyes were closed at his coming, but 
after awhile they opened, and the light and joy 
that always came at sight of him flashed into 
their beautiful! depths, 

She was too weak to speak, she could not even 
lift her hand ; it would scarcely be a matter of 
hours now. Kathleen, glancing from the death- 
white face to the ticking clock had a sensation of 
deepest fear and regret ; for let Borrett accom- 
plish all he had to do as swiftly as possible, it 
would be doubtful if she could live till he was 
returned with Margaret. 

Something of this seemed to come into Tasi’s 
mind also, for as Kathleen looked at her she saw 
the splendid eyes travel slowly towards the clock 
with an expression that sent a pang through her 
heart. 

Instantly she had bent forward and whispered 
aw rd of comfort, and Jocelyn had raised him- 
self at the sound ; a faint smile passed over the 
dying girl’s lips. 

Kathleen, who seemed to understand her every 
thought, spoke swiftly to Jocelyn. 

“ Do not kneel, it pains her ; bring a chair, let 
her know you are there.- See, you can do some- 
thirg for her ; moisten her lips and brows with 
this brandy. Come, Jocelyn !” Kathleen Bartropp 
said almost sharply, for the strong man’s agony 
was terrible to see. ‘Are you to be a coward 
now? You must put self on one side ; you must 
think only of her!” 

Her sharp words had a good effect. Jocelyn 
conquered his weakness by a supreme effort. He 
took the brandy as she spoke, and ministered to 
the poor feeble sinking child with all the tender- 
ness of a woman. 

And so the hours passed away, the evening 
grew into night, and night was creeping towards 
dawn, and yet there was no sound from below to 
say that Margaret had come, that Tasi’s wish 
would be fulfilled. 

The doctor had returned twice. Kathleen 
could read by his expression that he was amazed 
the girl still lived and breathed. 

At his last visit he drew Kathleen on one side,— 

* She will go at the dawn,” he said quietly and 
with real sorrow. “It is a sad end ; so beautiful, 
so young ; life should be full of joy before her. 
T hope poor child she will have her wish, though 
T fcar Lady Hilliard cannot possibly arrive in 
time now.” 

Kathleen had told him of the eager, the only 
desire Tasi had expressed. She felt only too sure 
that his fear would be well realized, but both 
Kathleen and the doctor had not taken into con- 
sideration the condition of Borrett’s heart and 
mind at this crisis. The man seemed to be in- 
spired with more than human energy; it was 
enough for him the dying girl had breathed one 
last wish, enough for him that he had been 
chosen the instrument to fulfil this wish. By no 
means possivle to man’s power should he fail to 
carry out everything and anything that would 
give an instant’s joy to one who was to him more 
beautiful, more holy than an angel in heaven 
itself, 

Armed with this eager determination, this 
dogged will, the man had hastened away on his 
errand ; and even while Kathleen felt her heart 





sink lower and lower with sorrow and despair 
that the young creature should pass away with 
so eager a hope unfulfilled, Borrett had accom- 
plished more than half his task, and was at that 
very time speeding back to Yelverton, Margaret, 
pale, silent with grief and agitation by his side. 

It was just at the breaking of the dawn that 
they came. The carriage had been ordered to 
wait for them at the station, and they drove with 
lightning speed through the country lanes and 
wide avenues of Yelverton Park, till the house 
was reached, 

The sound of the wheels on the path below 
reached Tasi’s ears. Such a radiance filled her 
face that Kathleen s‘ood looking at her in amaze- 
ment. Was this the face of the dead, this living, 
glowing creature, whose lips smiled, whose eyes 
were filled with light. 

Jocelyn sat unmoved by the sound of the 
wheels ; all natural emotion was lost to him in 
this moment of keen physical and mental suffer- 
ing. Not even when the door opened softly, and 
Kathleen rose with a murmured word to take the 
slender, shrinking girl’s figure in her arms for an 
instant, did the man stir from his place, nor let 
his eyes wander from the face upon the pillows. 

Tasi seemed to be endowed with miraculous 
strength in this moment. She stretched out her 
hands first to Margaret, who, touching them, fell 
with a little cry ou to her knees, and then, with 
tenderest remembrances, Tasi held out her poor, 
frail band to the man crouching in the doorway— 
to the rough soldier servant whom she called her 
friend, 

He came forward haltingly ; he did not look 
at her—he only felt the soft clinging touch of 
the little fingers. 

“Thank you, Borrett,” he heard her -say, the 
low musical accent of her nation sounding in her 
feeble voice, ‘‘ Thank you, my good, my faithful 
friend.” 

The hand dropped and the strong man turned 
away, and with bent head and blinding tears, 
went staggering from the room. 

Tasi smiled faintly. She looked at the three 
about her, at Kathleen’s tender eyes, at Mar- 
garet’s bowed head with its glorious mass of red- 
gold hair ; at Jocelyn’s white face. She smiled, 
and she closed her eyes a moment. She was 
praying for strength—enly for a moment of 
strength, that she might fulfil the eager longing 
of her heart before she passed away. 

The prayer was answered as she asked it ; her 
spirit came back a moment to earth again. With 
weak, wan hands, she reached out to those two 
beside her bed. 

“ You must—love—always. There—must—be 
—trust—faith—love.” 

She touched Margaret’s beautiful hair—her 
fingers lingered on Jocelyn’s hand ; then they 
stole up to the jewelled cross on her breast. She 
looked at Kathleen, who bent over her instantly. 

“Tt shall remain with you always, dear,” 
Kathleen whiepered, through her tears. 

Tasi looked at her. 

“ How— good—you—are.” 

The lipe framed the words, rather than spoke 
them. 

Kathleen bent still lower. 

“ There is something more ?” she asked in the 
same whisper. 

Tasi’s eyes answered her there was. 

“My writing-case—paper,” she breathed, but 
the effort was terrible ; she turned her eyes 
towards Jocelyn. “For him,” she murmured, 
inaudibly, 

Kathleen bent and pressed her lips to the cold 
brow. 

“ T understand,” she said, as steadily as shecould 
speak. “There is a paper in your writing-case ; 
you wish Jocelyn to have it. I will attend to 
all.” 

Then Kathleen looked hurriedly across at 
Jocelyn. 

® Quick, she is going! take her in your arms, 
Jocelyn. Let her rest on your heart. Poor child! 
poor little child!” 

There was a great cry in the hush of the room, 
but it did not come from the lips of the dying. 
It broke from Jocelyn’s over-laden heart. At 
Kathleen’s command he bent over the silent 
figure ; he clasped it in his arms; he stooped 





and kissed the set cold lips. The eyes were 
closed—there was no response. The jewelled 
cross lay still upon the heart, its precious stones 
gleamed a hundred colours in the dim light, but 
there was no movement beneath it to set these 
colours dancing. 

Her life story was written out, her love with 
all its hopes and sorrows, its final act of sacrifice 
was atanend. Jocelyn was bereft of his most 
che ished friend, the world of a most noble heart. 
Anastasi Vignetti was dead ! 





CHAPTER XXXII. 


Mr. Freiprnc had not venturéd to send hope- 
ful news to England until he was quite sure he 
had good reason for so doing. He had in fact 
entertained little hope of having goud news to 
give Jocelyn and Jocelyn’s friends when he had 
found himself out in Italy. All looked so black, 
so hopeless for the case of the man whom he had 
grown to love with no common love. 

Despite this lack of hope, however, Mr. Field- 
ing had gone to work with a will. 

His first efforts had taken him step by step 
over the same ground as Cuthbert had travelled, 
and his astute legal mind had been horrified and 
troubled beyond measure by the convincing force 
with which he was compelled by slow but sure 
degrees to realize that the claim brought forward 
by Jocelyn’s cousin and enemy was not based on 
light and airy foundations, but was built up with 
care and almost with minute completion. 

Like Cuthbert, though he searched everywhere, 
Mr. Fielding could not find the registration of 
Sir Noel’s marriage in any direction, neither 
could he come upon the certificated date of 
Maria Schiorti’s death, though the date of 
Luigi Schiotti’s demise was very easily ascer- 
tained. 

No money was grudged, no opportunity was 
neglected, yet every effort failed, and Mr. Field- 
ing was about to return to England dispirited and 
sore at heart, when fate all at once and most 
strangely put him in the pathway of the truth, 
and sent a wave of bright, golden hope into 
the dark horizon of Jocelyn’s future. 

It will be remembered that Cuthbert had had 
no difficulty whatsoever in tracing out the 
Schiotti marriage, and that he had discovered that 
a good deal of comment had been roused, and 
warm sympathy had been expres-ed for a girl so 
young as Maria Vignetti to be given in marriage 
to an old and invali‘ed husbaud—it moreover 
will also be remembered that Cuthbert had 
followed the movements of the Schiottis so far 
after their marriage as to discover that for three 
years they had been absent from Naples at the 
end of which time Luigi Schiotti had returned to 
his native town, presumably a widower, since his 
wife was never seen again by her former friends 
and comrades, 

Cuthbert having failed to trace out either the 
registration of Maria Schiotti’s death or the 
certificate of Maria Vignetti’s marriage with Noel 
Gretton had, as we know, arrived at the distinct, 
and to himself entirely satisfactory solution of 
the problem by declaring that Maria Schiotti 
had not died, and that the reason why she had 
not returned to Naples with her husband. was 
because she had deserted him to follow the for- 
tunes of another man, and this other man none 
less than Sir Noel Gretton, our hero's father. 

Having arrived at this conclu-ion it stands 
well to reason that Cuthbert had easily under- 
stood why there was no certificate of Sir Noel's 
marriage to be found in any of the old registra- 
tion books—since of course, being the wife o 
another man, Maria Vignetti could not possibly 
be married legally to Noel Gret ton. 

It had seemed to Mr. Fielding as time had 
progressed, that Cuthbert’s decision on this point 
must be, alas! accepted only too well, and he 
was, as has been said, un the eve of departing for 
England, when a strange, and the lawyer always 
declared afterwards a heaven-sent, event occurred. 

Entering his hotel one evening, jaded, worn, 
and unhappy, Mr. Fielding found himself arrived 
at the very same time as the porter was diatri- 
buting the evening mail. 

A pile of letters for him had been placed on one 
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of the small tables, beside which table was stand- 
ing a lady, tall, and distingnished looking, whom 
he had remarked once or twice as being a woman 
of commanding pre-ence aud no doubt powerful 
character, and who seewed to be a widow staying 
in the h tel with two daughters. 

As Mr. Fielding passed this lady to take up his 
letters, by some chance the one lying on the top 
of the packet fell so the ground. 

Engrossed in his thoughts Mr. Fielding would 
have passed on not seeing his loss, but the lady 
called him back. 

“You have dropped a letter, Signor,” she raid, 
in English, but with an unmistakable Italian 
accent. 

Mr. Fielding turned at once. 

“ Many thanks,” he was just saying, when his 
brows met in a frown, the lady had stooped and 
had picked up his letter, and was holdivg it in 
her hand gazing at the stamped address on the 
back of the envelope ; the letter had fallen for- 
ward covering the written address, aud the name 
of the place from which it had come stood out 
clearly in big black letters at the back. 

This name was simply “ Yelverton Castle” 
and the epistle was from Mrs, Fielding to her 
husband, 

The lawyer frowned, as we have said, as he saw 
with what eagerness this stranger was gazing at 
his letter, but the next moment his legal mind 
had conceived that there was something more 
than idle curiosity which caused this lady to stand 
with her eyes riveted on the envelope in her 
hand. 

As he drew nearer Mr. Fielding saw that it 
was not his name or his wife’s handwriting that 
had brought that fixed, curious look on the 
woman’s face. : 

It wes at the back of the envelope she was 
staring so intently at thove two big printed words, 
“Yelverton Castle,” which were always stamped 
on all writing paper used in Jocelyn’s old home. 

he lady seemed to realise with a sudden start 
that Mr. Fielding was waiting for his letters. 

“A thousand pardons,” she said, abrupt'y, but 
the tone of her voice betrayed extreme 
excitement, if not definite agitation, “I must 
apologise, I——”"_ she paused. 

Mr. Fielding, looking at her most intently, saw 
that her handsome, middle-aged face was filled 
with some strong emotion, 

He was instantly on the alert. 

Such an incident as this would have roused 
his curiosity at all times ; but now, in the present 
condition of things, that this woman should evince 
such agitation at sight of a letter sent from 
Yelverton Castle was a fact fraught it might be 
with the most pregnant meaning. 

He did not offer to take the envelope from her, 
nor did he make any remark ; he waited for her 
to speak; he saw that she would do so ina 
moment, 

His idea was soon proved correct. 

Checking a deep sigh, the lady handed him back 
the letter reluctantly, almost as though she could 
aot bear to relinquish it and she spoke hurried, 
as she did su her voice not quite steady and with 
the Italian accent well marked. 

“Tt was the sight of that name that made me 
forget myself,” she said, her eves still following 
the envelope as it passed into Mr. Fielding’s hold; 
“it recalled old theughts ; years that are gone, 
days that——” she broke off suddenly. “ You are 
acquainted then with Yelverton Castle, Signor ? 
You know it well?” 

_ “I know it very well. I have had a close and 
intimate acyguaintance with Yelverton Castle and 
with its inmates for years past now.” 

Mr. Fielding answered quietly ; though he 
maintained great composure of manner, as befitted 
a lawyer of his standing and a man of his years, 
his heart was thrilling fast with excitement, an 
excitement that was not quite comprehensible to 
him, yet which had come swiftly and surely. 

The lady had a soft, misty look ahout her eyes 
as though tears had come ino their depths. 

“Yelver*on,” she said, softly, more to herself 
than to him. “ Yelverton! How familiar it 
sounds to me, yet how strange to hear it again 
after all thee yeara. You are English, signor,” 
she said, suddenly, “you will know well your 
own land ; you will tell me, therefore, if there be 





more than one Castle of Yelverton in England. 
I may make a mistuke, you know.” 

Mr. Fielding shook his head. 

“There is only one Yelverton,” he said, and 
he said it proudly, for he had a strong tie of 
affection of the quaint old home where Jocelyn 
had been born, and where all his happy childhood 
had been passed. “[t is an historical place—the 
foremost hou-e and home of one of her best and 
oldest Engli-h families. If you know the. name 
of Yelverton so well, madam, you will doubtless 
recall alxo the name of the late owner of the mag- 
nificent old castle, Sir Noel Gretton.” 

Ahot wave of colour flashed over the woman’s 
face; then she grew deadly pale, her lips 
trembled, and her hands also, ~ 

“ Oh! I must speak to you,” she said, involun- 
tarily. “If you could kuow how I have longed, 
how I have yearned to hear words about this 
English home, about Noel Gretton, about his— 
wife !” 

Mr. Fielding’s heart was positively throbbing 
now. He led the way to his apartment. He 
seemed to tread on air, something he scarcely 
knew what, whispered to him now that his search 
was about to be ended, and proofs would be put 
into his hand—iu this chance, this almost miracu- 
lous way— roofs that would establish once and 
for all the honour and dignity of Jocelyn’s 
parentage and birthright. 

He could scarcely contain himself; but habit 
had grown to be second nature with-him, and as 
he motioned his -trange guest to be seated, and 
sat down himself opposite to her, it would have 
required a govd stretch of the imagination to 
associate so quiet and cold-looking a man with 
the flood of excitemeut and agitation suddenly let 
loose within him. 

He made no effort to hasten the confidence 
that he felt was about to come. Patience was a 
virtue he had acquired by long practice, and 
though he was positively achi:g to hear all she 
had to say, he restrained himself. 

The woman befure him had sat down and was 
leaning her elbow on the table, her head in her 
hand, 

The tears had gathered in real earnest now, 
and were rolling down her worn, yet handsome 
face. 

“Ah ! the memories, The days that are gone. 
How they come back to me,” she murmured, 
after a momevt. She raised her head and brushed 
away her tears. 

“ Signor,” she said. gracefully, and with a touch 
of hauteur now, “ ITowe you an explanation most 
surely for my strange manner.” 

Mr. Fielding was tull of tact. 

“You owe me nothing, madam, believe me,” he 
made answer. “I neither wish nor ask to enter 
into your private thoughts ; but if there are any 
questions you should c«re to ask about Yelver- 
ton, about Noel Gretton, my dear, true friend, or 
about his beautiful young wife, who died so 
many years ago, [——” 

The lady opposite put out her small hand, it was 
adorned with some splendid jewels. From head 
to foot she had the air of a woman of position. 

“Yes, s -eak of her, the wife, the beautiful 
childlike wife, the lovely angel, who went away 
to your cold England and perished there so soon. 
Tell me of her. You cared for her—you called 
her your friend.” 

“Lady Gretton was a creature all the world 
must have loved, madam,” Mr. Fielding made 
answer to this. “She was, as you say, a lovely 
angel. I had the honour to call myself her 
friend !” 

“And I,” the women said suddenly, deepest 
love suddenly glorifying her dark worn face, 
“and I, Signor, had the joy, the glory of calling 
my-elf her sister.” 

“Her sister!” 

The mask of coldness, of patience fell from the 
lawyer now ; he sprang to his feet. 

“Her sieter? but, madam, explain yourself. 
Ah! it is not idle curiosity that prompts me to 
apeak as [do now. A man’s whole happiness, a 
man’s greatest honour is hanging in the balance ; 
it seems to me as though providence must have 
rent you to my aid just in the moment when 
despair and defeat seemed to be closing in about 
me. The s tuationis so strange, so extraordinary, 





that when I have explained it to you, you will 
scarcely be able to realize, as I can hardly do so, 
that it has been mere chance that has brought 
me in your path. If, however, you are indeed 
what you claim to he, if the words you have just 
said are absol tely true, if you stand before me 
now a sister of the poor young creature whom 
Noel Gretton mourned all the days of his life, 
then I am sure | shall have no need to urge you 
to be fully explicit, for the sake of this very sis- 
ter’s honour, for the sake ot the boy whom she 
brought into the world. and who is fighting to- 
day to defend his mother’s name and his own 
position, you will speak out frankly, you will 
speak the entire truth” 

The woman opposite leaned forward eagerly. 

“Tell me everything—everything,” che said, 
and it was not an ent:ea.y, it was a command. 

Mr. Fielding obeyed her quietly. 

In a few terse, well-chosen words he sketched 
to her the trouble which had fallen upon Jocelyn, 
the sorrow of his father’s sudden death. He 
omitted nothing, not one of the evil things which 
Cuthbert Denixon’s enmity had hurled against 
his cousin, was forgotten in his story. 

The listener oppo-ite sat drinking in each word, 
and as Mr. Fielding spoke simply but plainly of 
the shame attached to the dead parents, of the 
dishonour that would be written for ever upon 
Jocelyn Gretton’s future if this statement were 
not di-proved, the woman sprang suddenly to 
her feet. 

“Ah! you were right indeed when you said 
that Heaven had sent you into my pathway. 
Heaven be thnked for its goodness. What evil 
beast is this who thinks so lightly to defile the 
graves of the deal? What creature living dare 
assail the honour of my angel sister? Let me 
not come across this man, for it will go ill with 
himif [do meet him. To say such words of 
her, of Marie, my darling sister, it is most in- 
famous ! most wicked !”” 

For a moment she seemed conquered by her 
indignation, by hr agitation. Then she grew 
calmer, she sat down again and looked Mr. 
Fielding in the eyes. 

“It is Providence,” she said again a third time, 
“that has sent me to you just now, for I, out of 
all the world, can help you to set right this evil, 
to render back to my sister's son the honour, 
the pride which is so truly his. Listen to me, 
Signor ; my stoy isasimple one, yet it is not 
withont sadness. You have seen my sister Maria, 
you do not trace a likeness between us now, I, 
fear?” 

Mr. Fielding shook his head. 

“My memory fails me, perhaps, but I cannot 
see a strong resemblance,” he said after a pause. 

“And yet we were much alike though two 
different mothers bore us. My father married 
Maria’s mother only six monthsafter my mother 
died. He hated the one, he adored the other, 
You see the picture, Signor? As it was with the 
mothers so with the children—my brother Pao'a 
and myself he almost detested, Maria he wor- 
shipped.” 

The speaker sighed deeply. 

“ As little ones we were always together, but 
as we grew older we were separated, Paolo and £ 
remained to live with him in Naples, Maria to 
stay at her convent school out in the wild 
country. Her mother had died very soon, You 
may have heard of my father, a sour, morose 
man, his soul and life was buried in his second 
wife’s grave. He had the thought to dedicate 
her child to the Virgin and the church as an 
ever-living remembrance of her. Thus he kept 
the little one at the convent ; he would only let 
me see her now and then ; he had other plans for 
me, I was married.” 

Mr. Firlding saw a thrill pass through the 
graceful form before him. 

“T was married at sixteen,” the other went on 
in a dogged sort of way, “to a man old enough 
to be my grandfather, ill'too ; it was selling my 
youth into bondage. We had to travel, my 
husband and I ; he was ordered the sea ; we went 
on a voyage. Whenever I could snatch the time, 
the money, I rushed to see Maria at her convent ; 
the child was pining there. She wanted to see 
the world, to have love, to taste happiness.” 

“Take me—with you!’ was her cry always, 
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MARIA SAT DRINKING IN EACH WORD AS MR, FIELDING SPOKE OF THE SHAME ATTACHED TO THE DEAD PARENTS. 


and I yearned over her as a mother over a child. 
I was so unhappy, Signor, all the love I could 
give was bestowed on Maria, my brother and I 
were never really in sympathy. The days went 
by, my life grew harder ; then all at once a new 
influence came into it; sunshine and happiness 
were spread before me tov late. To save myself 
from temptation, I worked to release Maria. She 
was permitted tu come away with me for a 
menth ; it was a fatal month, Signor. At the 
end of that time Maria had given her heart to 
Noel Gretton (who was the friend and travelling 
companion of the old man I had learnt, alas! to 
love so well!), and my mind was settled. I 
would leave my husband—I would turn to this 
other life, this life that was so sweet, so beautiful. 
Maria went back to the convent secretly 
betrothed to Sir Neel. My husband returned to 
Naples ; 1 was reported dead. It was to save the 
honour, you see, Signor, fur I did not die.” 

Mr. Fielding waited for her to proceed in 
almost breathless eagerness, 

“ And your sister?” he questioned, hurriedly. 

“ From her convent she wrote the truth of her 
heart to my father. Ah! but there were terrible 
scenes. He was furious, mad as a wild beast 
against all the English, for the husband I chose 
in place of Schiotti belonged to your nation, 
Signor, and Paolo, my brother, was even more 
tierce than my father. Maria was taken from the 
convent back to Naples. Sir Noel was forbidden 
to approach, but love is strong, Signer, and love 
broke down their barriers, They fled one night— 
one stormy night—it was to me they came. My 
lover’s yacht was at anchor iv the bay, and des- 
pite the wind and the rain we sailed out into 
the ocean that same night. There was a priest 
on board ; he was a friend of Noel Gretton’s ; he 
had arranged everything ; he had obtained the 
necessary permission of this unusual ceremony, 
snd the very instant Maria was safe aboard the 
priest bound her by vow and prayer to the man 
she chose for her husband. Next day we sighted 
; it is only a small port, but it had ite 
E..glish Consul. There we landed, and Noel and 








Maria were married a second time so there should 
be no flaw, no doubt whatsoever ; nothing to mar 
the completion of the tie between them.” 


Mr. Fielding’s face was flushed with excite-. 


ment. 

“And you can produce the dates and 
certificates of these two marriages? You will 
be able to give me definite prouf?” he asked, 
eagerly. 

For answer the lady rose. 

“To-morrow,” she said, with dignity, “I will 
myself go with you to the port I have named. 
I will speak with you all that you need. I will 
prove to you all I have said ie true.” 

“Tt is an extaordinary story altogether; it 
could have been a sad one, too, for the other side 
were so strong. Never till now,” Mr. Fielding 
said, thoughtfully, “ have I so much as heard that 
Lady Gretton possessed a sis‘er. The brother I 
have heard of, but Sir Noel never epoke of his 
marriage. His wife’s death ended his life prac- 
tically, he was an old man iu bis prime, and all 
because of his loss, That she was the daughter 
of Paolo Vignetti I knew, and that her name was 
Maria I knew of course, also, but ——” 

“We were both called Maria,” was the quick 
explanation, “though, as a rule, my sister was 
known best by her second name of Bianca. She 
was, however, so seldom in Naples, that I believe 
it was geverally thought I was my father’s only 
daughter, hence the difficulties and misunder- 
standing, you have had to encounter in your 
present search,” 

“ And the prayer-book which Cuthbert Deni- 
son found, and on which he has based all these 
claims ?” 

“Was my prayer-book of course. How well I 
remember it!” the speaker sighed and was silent 
a moment ; then she went on a little eagerly,— 

“You can rely on my aid entirely. 1 will do 
all I can to furnish you with proof—but I myself, 
Signor ” she paused eloquently. 

“You wish not to be brought forward pub- 
licly, that 1 understand,” Mr. Fielding said 
gently. 








“The past is gone, though it can never utterly 
die,” was the answer, ‘‘but I have the living to 
think of. I ama mother,Signor, My daughters 
are young scions of a noble Italian family, the old 
historic family of D’Allentrandi. Ah! there is 
no stain on this marriage, Signor,’ Madame 
D’Allentrandi said with a faint smile full of bit- 
terness. “I became the wife of my present hus- 
band by every canon and rite of the church. 
The ... the episode that took me from my place 
as Luigi Schiotti’s wife was a brief ove. It was 
born and lived in happiness—a joy that not even 
the knowledge of dishonour could mar.” She 
broke off a moment, “ He died suddenly,” she 
said after that pause and her voice was pregnant 
with sorrow. ‘‘I was left alone in the world. 
Maria was an honoured wife in England. I had 
cut myself adrift from her from the beginning ; 
my place was not in her life. I was an outcast. 
My brother would not even listen to the sound 
of my name. His bitterness was almost as great 
against Maria. I never told her all my cufferings. 
I would not let her share my shame. But she 
wrote to me often, the angel, and now you know, 
Signor, why the sight of that envelope with the 
printed name of Yelverton possessed so much 
magnetic power for me!” 

Mr, Fielding looked at her gently. 

How che had suffered! What a noble face it 
was, despite the marks of grief. 

“But now the storm is over and you are at 
peace,” he said, softly. She attracted him 
greatly, not only because she had a claim to his 
interest, his sympathy, but because of herself. 

“T am at peace, yes—yes,” Madame Allen- 
trandt answered, quickly. ‘I am surrounded 
by love and honour. My husband adores me, 
my children look up to me. M. D’Allen- 
trandi is a good man, he knows my story to the 
very last letter, but it is forgotten. I am his 
wife—his faithful wife, and now I shall prove to 
you that I am Jocelyn Gretton’s aunt also, and 
that I shall leave no stone unturned to give him 
the hope and happiness his youth demands !” 
(To be continued.) 
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ALISON GAZED AT JAMES CHAPMAN WITH A KIND OF STONY HORROR 


ALISON’S MARRIAGE. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XIX. 


Dick Carew’s articles expired within a few 
months of James Chapman’s leaving Oakhemp- 
stead, but as Mr. Bertram, who bad purchased 
the practice, was well known to Dick, and a 
great friend of the young man’s family, he made 
no objection to the articles being transferred to 
the incoming solicitor. 

Dick was quite content to stay in Oakhemp- 
stead until he was twenty-five, when he would 
come into possession of his little property, and 
be able to purchase a junior partnership, but he 
sorely missed his bright, vivacious fiancée, and it 
was a great delight to him when a warm 
invitation came to him from Mr. Carleton, asking 
him to spend Easter at The Cedars. 

Kathleen was away on a visit to her 
betrothed’s family, or, as Mrs. Carleton observed, 
they really could not have ventured on another 
pair of lovers. 

The kind old couple received Dick warmly, 
and earned his eternal gratitude by suggesting, 
as it was a lovely spring evening, Barbara should 
show him the beauties of Clapham Common, 

It must be confessed the lovers did not 
trouble themselves much to admire those said 
beauties. They wended their way to the most 
retired part of the common, and took possession 
of a seat. 

They had so much to say they hardly knew 
where to begin first. Dick was supremely 
content just at being with his darling again ; 
but Barbara’s busy brain had a hundred ques- 
tions to ask about Oakhempstead and those she 
had left there. 

“IT suppose your mother writes pretty often,” 
said Dick, “and that she tells you everything ?” 

“Mamma sends a postcard now and then. 
There’s never anything on it, except a bulletin of 
the family health, and a hope I’m giving satis- 
faction to my employer. I am sure, if the | 





postman troubles himself to read those cards, he 
must imagine they are addressed to Mrs. Carle- 
ton’s kitchen-maid.” P 

“ Mra. Hilton keeps very much at home,” said 
Dick gravely. ‘I think she knows that every 
one in Oakhempstead condemned her very much 
about Alison’s marriage. My uncle has never 
been to Rose Cottage since ; he says he can’t.” 

“ Mr. Grant always liked Alison.’ 

“ Yes ; he blames himself row he did not try 
to win her confidence. I suppose Chapman’s 
odd conduct is at the bottom of it, but there is a 
growing feeling in the town that there was 
something odd about your sister’s death,” 

Bab looked up quickly. 

“Do you mean they think Mr, Chapman 
murdered her? I hate him pretty thoroughly, 
but I never suspected him of that.” 

Dick lowered his voice, as though he were 
almost afraid to put the feeling into words, 

“They don’t think he murdered her—but 
they say if all had been straightforward he 
would not be afraid to mention her. He was in 
Oakhempstead nearly six months after her death, 
but he never willingly spoke her name. His 
stepmother suggested her dresses and little 
personal belongings should be returned to Mrs, 
Hilton, but he refused. I suppose Mrs. Chap- 
man thought, as a relation, she had a right to 
make inquiries, and’ the result was she dis- 
covered that nothing belonging to Alison had ever 
returned to Oakbempstead. Chapman’s not a 
liberal man ; it seems absurd to think he gave 
his wife’s whole wardrobe to the woman who 
nursed her, and who had only been with her 
three or four weeks,” 

Barbara crept a little closer to her lover. 

* Dick, I don’t believe Alison is dead at all. I 
think she is alive, only James Chapman treated 
her so shamefully she left him.” 

“Bab! Are you a magician? When I told 
my uncle I was coming here, he warned me not 
to buoy you up with false hopes, ; but he said 
there was s9 much that was mysterious about 





the story of Alison’s death, it would not surprise 
him in the least to find she was alive.” 

Barbara told her lover of James Chapman’s 
call on Mr. Carleton, his story of the missing 
bride, who, unknown to herself, was the heiress 
of a vast fortune, and his prompt withdrawal of 
his confidence when he heard Mr. Carletou’s 
clerk came from Oakhempstead. 

Dick listened in eager bewilderment. A 
shrewd young fellow enough, he saw the weak 
points in Chapman’s story. Before Barbara had 
finished his mind was made up. 

“T think you're right, dear,” he said slowly, 
“ your sister is alive; but Heaven help her if 
she fall again into that man’s power.” 

“ Dick,” said Barbara hastily, “isn’t there 
some way of discovering whether people have 
really died or not? If there be any suspicion of 
foul play, can’t their coffins be examined ?” 

Dick shook his head. ; 

“Depend upon it, Bab, Chapman has some 
deep-laid scheme. If Alison ran away from him, 
he might give out she was dead to spare himself 
returning in the character of a deserted bride- 
groom. But what we ought to find out first is 
why he married her. If we are to believe he 
himself was the ‘client’ of whom he spoke to 
Mr. Carleton, why, then, she was the heiress of a 
large fortune.” 

“And that, poor darling, she certainly was 
not,” said Bab slowly. ‘We haven’t a rich 
relation in the world, except Uncle Jabez Tucker, 
and Alison wasn’t Ais heiress, because she 
offended him grievously by refusing to serve in 
the ham-and-beef-shop.” 

Dick hesitated. 

“ Your father must have had some relations,’’ 
he said slowly, “though he kept up no inter- 
course with them. Has it ever struck you, 
Barbara—forgive me, dear—that his family 
might have cast him off on his marriage ?”’ 

“ Well,” said Bab frankly, “if he belonged to 
grand people, they naturally wouldn’t want to 
be connected with a ham-and-heef-shop. But, 
Dick, there’s one thing against your theory— 
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mother isn’t proud; she’d have no scruples 
about asking help from any ove on whom she 
fancied we had a claim. If papa had had a 
single rich relation, she’d have written again and 
again to that one rich relation to ask for 
assistance.” 

“ If she knew where to write,” returned Dick. 

Your father was a reserved sensitive man, just 
the sort of character to keep the fact that he 
was highly connected a s cret from all the world. 
You remember how he died, Barbara. He was 
reading a copy of the Morning Post when his 
face changed and he died at once without a word. 
1 believe that he read in the paper something 
about his own family. It need not have been 
bad news, Bab, He may have seen that an un- 
expected drath had made him nearer to what- 
ever wealth or honours there might be among his 
relations, You know he neve: spuke again, so it 
would have been impossible for anyone actually 
to know what it was he read which so moved him,” 

Barbara looked thoughtful. 

“Of course I know my father trusted Mr. 
Chapman, Papa was 80 unsuspicious, He could 
not see the man as he really was. If you are 
right Dick, and we have any grand relations, you 
may be sure of one thing—James Chapman 
knew it.” 

“T expect he did.” 

* Dick.” 

“My dear Bab, I have thought over James 
Chapman’s conduct s> often that I have formed 
my own theory about it. I will tell it you for 
what it is worth, only you must vot build your 
hopes on it. We have it from good old Dr, Galpin 
thet your father knew he suffered from heart- 
disease, and that his end might come suddenly 
at any time. You yourself have said how much 
Mr. Chapman was at Rose Cottage during the 
last months of Mr. Hilton’s life. To’me it seems 
-certain that, knowing the state of his health, 
your father confided to James Chapman the 
mame ke bore before his marriage, and the 
proofs which would identify his children to his 
own family, and prove their claim to any pro- 
perty there might be. Knowing this much 
Chapman would have thekey everyone else lacked, 
and could, by referring to the Morning Post, at 
once ascertain what news had caused Mr. Hilton’s 
death.” 

“But there are so many of us,” said Bab, 
“and James Chapman was rich. Think what an 
enormous fortune it would have to be for the 
seventh part of it to tempt him.” 

“ Alison was the eldest you know, Bab. If it 
was entailed property she would have taken the 
whole.” 

“And that was why James Chapman insisted 
m marrying her? Oh, Dick, if she had only 
thought of herself and refused him, he weuld 
have had to tell the truth at last, and she might 
not only have been free but rich.” 

“Can’t you remember anything about your 
father’s early history ?” asked Dick. gravely. 

“T know he was educated in Germany, and 
that he never expected to have to earn his 
bread.” 

“My uncle says he had no testimonials or 
certificates, which proves | think. Bab, that when 
he came to Oakhemstead he had not long taken 
the name of Hilton.” 

“T am positive he had taken it before he 
married. Alison was not his eldest child. We 
had a baby brother who died in London. I have 
never been told so, but I have always fancied 
they were very poor then, and that little George 
died of privation.” 

“ And your mother knows no more ?” 

“T am positive she does not. She told me 
once, my father had wished to take her to Ger- 
many; but that nothing would induce her to 
live abroad.” 

“T wish I was a rich man,” said Dick, wist- 
fully. “Don't you see, Bab, everything we 
could do wants money.” 

“What could we do?” asked the girl, 
dreamily. ‘ Dick do you really mean you think 
we could find Alison.” 

“Tf we were rich, Bab, I should send a detective 
down to Heatherley. If he took lodgings in Mrs. 
*Stone’s house he could soon pick up information 





respecting the ‘poor young lady who died there 
last November.’ He might get ill and send for 
the same doctor. A skilful man would s90n 
ascertain whether the girl were Alison or not. 
Then, thongh Liverpool is a large place, money 
would track out Mrs. Henman, the ‘maid’ who 
pursed ‘ Mrs. James Chapman,’ and persuade her 
to speak out. Don’t you see, Bab, all these 
things want money. It’s no use to stir at all till 
we have found out if the woman who lies in 
Heatherley churchyard is really Alison.” 

“T think Mr. Carleton would lend me the 
money,” said Bab, hopefully. “I could manage 
on half my salary if he would advance me the 
other halt for our search. Surely fifty pounds 
ought to go a long way, Dick.” 

“Tm afraid not,” said Dick ; “ besides, dear, 
there’s Chapman, we ought to keep an eye on 
him. Either he has gone to search for Alison or 
he is claimivg the property that ought to be hers. 
If he managed to persuade those nearest and 
dearest to her of Alison’s death, he won’t find it 
impossible fo convince strangers that the is 
alive even though he mey not be able to intro- 
duce her to them at once.” 

Twilight was coming on apace, the lovers had 
to leave Clapham-common and return to the 
Cedars. Mrs. Carleton thought they looked 
graver far than when they started; but yet 
she did not think they had quarrelled, for it was 
easy to see Dick’s devotion to pretty dark-eyed 
Barbara, while his presence had given Bab 
a new gentleness which only added to her 
charms. 

“Want to talk to me?” said Mr. Carleton, 
when the ladies had retired, and Dick begged for 
half-an-hour’s audience. ‘“ Well, I’m willing ; 
what isit, my boy? I hope you’ve brovght our 
little friend no bad news.” 

Dick told the kind old man all he had already 
told to Barbara, and then ventured his request. 
If Alison Chayman were alive she must sorely 
need help and consolation. He was certain Bar- 
bara would never be happy until she had made 
some effort to discover whether the story of her 
sister’s death was a fabrication. For how much 
did Mr. Carleton think a detective would under- 
take the cas? 

“T can’t say what an ordinary detective would 
charge,” said Mr. Carleton, gravely ; “but I tell 
you what, Carew, I’m interested in the matter, 
and I’ve a notion I should like to have a hand in 
solving the myetery. If you trust the case to me 
I'll only charge you the bare out-of-pocket ex- 
penses, and not hurry you for those.” 

“T never meant to ask you to undertake it,” 
said Dick, earnestly. “I know your time is 
valuable. My idea was to fiud someone far lower 
down than in the profession, and then borrow the 
amount he required, arranging to repay it out of 
my capital when I come into it in two years 
time.” 

“Who goes a borrowing goes a sorrowing,” 
quoted Mr. Carleton; “and let me tell you, 
Carew, it’s a very delicate pi-ce of business, and 
one that a beginner might bungle dreadfully. 
You leave it to me, and I'll send in my bill when 
you come into that fortune of yours, Of course, 
if we find Mrs. Chapman and prove her claim to 
a wonderful inheritance I'll not refuse an hono- 
rarium.” 

Dick wrung his hand. 

“T don't know how to thank you, sir.” 

“Well,” said the old man, “ you need not try. 
I've taken a fancy to your Barbara, and I’ve 
another reason for wanting to manage this busi- 
ness. I’m a good judge of character, and if ever 
I set eyes on a villain James Chapman’s one. I 
don’t hke to think of any girl or woman being at 
his mercy.” 

Dick shuddered. 

“ We never thought of that. Both Bab and I 
took it for granted if Alison was not dead she 
had escaped from her husband.” 

* And whav’s to hinder him from getting her 
into his power again? Remember, if she is the 
heiress we begin to believe, and he proves her 
rights, he can enjoy the wealih in her name, and 
keep her a prisoner in her own house or in the 
county lunatic asylum if it suits him, and he’s 
not a man to stick at much.” 





CHAPTER XX. 


LionEL Dare never connected the name of 
Chapman with the cause of Ali-on’s swoon. He 
knew the agitation she had gone through, coming 
after a loug time of sorrow and anxiety, was 
enough to break down a stronger woman ; and 
he never attributed the fainting to avything but 
this. 

He lifted her tenderly from the ground, and 
placed her on the rustic bench. He was going to 
the house for assi-tance when she opened her 
eyes slowly, and said, feebly,— 

“Tam better!” 

“Thad better fetch one of the maids. You 
look like a ghost.” 

She shook her head. 

“T will stay hee a few minutes, and then go 
indoors to lie down, Gocd-bye!” 

It had to be said. He kuew it. She was 
another’s wife. Between him and her a gulf 
yawned, which no love could bridge over ; but 
yet the agony of that parting almost bruke down 
his self-command. 

‘*Remember,” he raid, gently, “if ever you 
need a friend my mother will be one.” 

*T shall not forget.” 

* And if ever you are free you have promised 
to send me word. I would come from the other 
end of the world gladly.” 

Their hands met. He gazed. for one moment 
into her sweet grey-blue eyes, the next he was 
gone. The parting was over. 

Alison could hear his horse’s hoofs cantering 
down the drive. She was alone ; but she darei 
not dwell on thescene she had just gone through. 

She must not pause to think over the sweet- 
ness of the love that might have been hers or the 
pain of the parting that must be for all time. 

Alison had to force her mind from the thought 
of Lionel, and try and form some plan for her 
future. 

If James Chapman were to be a guest at Combe 
Lorraine, the Rectory was no longer a tafe refuge 
for her. 

The intimacy between the Spensers and 
Lord Lorraine was so great. that he was as 
likély as not to invite the Rector to dinner to 
meet Mr. Chapman; and Mr. Spenser, the very 
soul of hospitality, would certainly beg the 
stranger to c me and see his roses, and be intro- 
duced to his wife. 

Poor Alison! She felt like some hunted 
fugitive. Was there no spot where she could be 
safe from this man, whom the law called her 
husband ; and what excuse conld she possibly 
make to the Speusers for suddenly leaving them ? 
Surely it was to-night Mr. Chapman was expected 
atthe Castle. Then to-night she must take flight 
from the house where only kindness had been 
shown her. 

She dared not confide in Mrs. Spenrer. She 
knew that lady believed her bouni only by a 
solemn engagement, not by marriage vows. No; 
there was only one thing for it. She must leave the 
Rectory, if possible, before Mrs. Spenser returned. 

She had one friend, even in the agony of that 
moment she remembered Dobbs ; she felt certain 
the faithful maid would not turn against her in 
her hour of need. Lobbs had not gone into ser- 
vice again, her la‘e lady had left her an :nouity, 
and she had returned to her native place to live 
near her mother. 

Ivy Cottage, Heatherley, Ryde ; the address 
seenied burnt into Alison's brain. She had heard 
from Dobbs only that very morning, «nd the 
good woman had hinted pretty plainly that if 
her dear Miss Hope was not happy at the Rectory, 
she should be proud to take her in, if she would 
condescend to visit her pretty little c ttaye. 

She would go to Dobbs—that was Alison’s only 
fixed plan ; she knew her little stock of money 
would last ter several months if the good woman 
would let her pay for her board, ani surely in 
time she would hear of some occupation ; if she 
could not get a situation as goverue-s or com- 
panion, she must try something humbler ; any- 
way, it would be a comfort to feel that there was 
one familiar face about her, and that she need 
not wander about a great city seeking a lodging ; 
she would leave the Rectory at once—she could 
sleep in London that night and go on the next 
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day to Heatherley. Her clothes she must leave 
behiud her, except the few things she could carry 
in a bag. 

She went into the house and called Mra. 
Spenser’s maid. Tel:ing the girl she had had 
bad news and must leave at once, she began to 
pack a small Gladstone bag. The second post had 
come in while Alison was in the garden, and 
Suean never doubted but that the old postman 
had given Miss Hope the letter which told of the 
need for her presence. 

“ Mistress won't be home till nearly six,” said 
the girl, good naturedly, “ but the pony carriage 
can take you to the station, Miss Hope ; I suppose 
you'll want to catch the five o’clock train.” 

Alison wrote a few lines to Mrs. Spenser, full 
of affectionate gratitude. 


“T have just heard that a great danger 
threatens me ; the man to escape whom I gave up 
my home and friends, even my name, is coming 
to Northshire. I da e not meet him and so I am 
going away. I have told the servants I have had 
bad news. As soon as everI can I will write and 
teli you where I am. Dear Mrs. Spencer don’t 
think me ungratefnl for your kinduess, I shall 
remember it all my life. Heaven bless you for 
your goodness to Your unhappy sain 


The pony carriage was at the door by the time 
Alison was ready : it had all been so hurried, so 
terribly sudden, that until she was at the railway 
station and had actually taken her ticket for Lon- 
don, she did not rea‘ize that she was once more 
a fugitive. 

From the moment of her leaving Glen Rosa, 


chequered though her life had been, she had never | head 


had to think or act for herself ; Lady Hetherton 
had decided all things for her protégée, as though 
the girl had been her daughter. Beechcroft had 
no sooner been closed to her than the Rectory 
opened its hospitable doors. 

Alison had been spared all thought for daily 
food, for little every day cumforts ; she had never 
taken a journey alone since that eventful one on 
her wedding-day, when she travelled third-class 
from Rugby to Coventry. 

She bad been with the Spensers so often tothe 
little local station that the officials knev her well, 
and a porter found her a seat in the ladies’ com- 
partment, observing in rather a surprised tone it 
“would be past eleven before the train got to 
London,” 

Alison gave him a little gratuity, as he placed 
her bag in the rack over her head and he thanked 
her, but she felt the simple countryman was sur- 
prised at her long lovely journey, and she flushed 
crimson as she remembered that her whole life 
might be full of such sudden flittings. 

She had put on a quiet black costume hidden 
by a long dark cloak, her pretty black hat shading 
her sweet, sad face; but there was no one in the 
carriage to have watched her ; either no ladies 
alone travelled by this train, or they did not care 
to take advantage of the compartment reserved 
for them. Alison had it entirely to herself, and 
she felt thankful ; the kindest attempt to talk to 
her would have been torture to her in the over- 
strained state of her nerves ; she just leant back 
in her corner and wished that the train would go 
on and on and on, so that she need never make 
fresh plans or new decisions. 

She went straight to the Great Northern Hotel 
at King’s Cross, and if the neat chambermaid who 
showed her to a bed-room felt surprise at so young 
a lady travelling alone, she did not show it, but 
made no difficulty about providing her with a 
little refreshment upstairs, only Alison found when 
it was brought she had nofappetite. She swallowed 
a glass of wine but could not touch the sandwiches, 
and looked altogether so white and weary, that 
the good-natured attendant felt quite sorry. 

Left alone, Alison locked the door and sank 
down into an easy chair ; she was feeling now the 
reaction after the terrible strain of the last few 
hours. She had had to refuse a love she prized 
dearer than her life ; had been forced to leave 
the friends who had been kind to her almost 
like a thief; she was now alone in the vast 
wilderness of London, and to-morrow she would 
have to take up again the burden she found so 





heavy. It was little wonder that her heart sank 
within her, and her heavy brain was too troubled 
to let her sleep, even when she had mechanically 
undres:ed herself, and lain her tired head on the 
pillow. 

It was an awful night. The noise of the last 
train had hardly ceased before that of the 
arrival of the slow, early morning ones began. 
Alison never closed h+r eyes. She seemed to 
live through an eternity in those eight weary 
hours, and in them she mapped out her future. 

She would go to Hetherley and find out 
Dobbs. She would accept the kind old servant’s 
hospitality, but nut as a young lady guest. 
Dobbs must present her to her friends as a late 
fellow-se: vant, and try to obtaia for her a situa- 
tien in some good family. Alison dearly loved 
little children ; surely in some nursery she could 
hide herself from her hushaud. Governesses are 
forced sometimes to see the family guests, nurses 
rarely meet anyone beyond the mothers of their 
charge, and the nurses of other children. It was 
worth trying at any rate. 

She had told the chambermaid to call her 
early, and begged that breakfast might be 
brought to her upstairs, It was little after nine 
that her bill paid, and her sejourn at the hotel 
over, she got into a cab and told the driver to 
take her to Waterloo station. 

She had not written to Dobbs to warn her of 
her coming. Alison felt sure of a welcome, she 
had forgotten to look at a time-table, and when 
she reached Waterloo discovered she had more 
than an hour to wait. She sat down on one of 
the platform benches, one hand raised half to 
shade her eyes from the giare of the summer 
sun, half to soothe the turobbing of her aching 


It was a bustling scene. Some- noted races 
were on that week. This was the grand day and 
hundreds of people were flocking to the spot by 
the South-Western railway. It seemed to Alison 
she had never seen such a crowd of well-dressed 
people ; but here and there among the throng 
she caught sight of some whom business and 
not pleasure were taking to the gay scene. The 
betting-men, fhe book-makers, the professional 
touts, all passed before her eyes as she sat there 
waiting. 

More than one person turned to look a second 
time at the pale, beautiful girl who seemed to 
have so have ao little in common with the bustle 
that went on around her. More than one won- 
dered what she was doing there and for whom 
she was waiting so patiently. 

Time passed. At last the ticket window was 
opened, and Alison could get her “ first single” to 
Ryde ; extravagant perhaps, but she was feeling 
so ill and shaken that the presence of the crowd 
really frightened h-r. She could not tell if they 
were all going in the direction of Ryde, she only 
felt that if she had to push aud fight her way for 
a place, she would certainly be left behind; first 
cla:s there would surely be more room than 
third, 

“The train’s up now, miss,” said a porter 
civilly, in answer to her question, ‘Through 
that gate opposite.” 

She gave a sigh of relief as she noticed that 
this was not the direction taken by the crowd, 
Whatever attraction had drawn so many people 
together did not evidently lie on the road to 
Southamptov. She found the train almost 
empty, and speedily settled herself in an un- 
occupied carriage. Poor girl, she would not have 
felt so secure had she known the eagle eyes 
which had been watching her ever since she took 
her ticket, and whose owner quietly stepped into 
the compartment next behind her. 

James Chapman was due at Combe Lorraine 
the following day. He had intended to enjoy a 
trip to the races, and had reached Waterloo early 
for that purpose ; but the first sight that met 
him was his wife’s face, and he at once changed 
all his plans, 

He had not seen her since their wedding-day. 
There had bern times lately when he had been 
ready to believe she must be dead. The sight of 
her awoke every evil feeling of his nature. She 
was the only creature who had ever managed to 
outwit him. He had sworn to be revenged on 








James Chapman fully deserved every doubt 
Dick Carew had had of him ; he was bad to the 
very core. Whether the taint in his blood, his 
descent from a half-savage coloured woman, had 
warped his nature, no one could tell, but from a 
child he had been cruel and treacherous, He 
had betrayed everyone who had trusted him, 
and when the organist of Oakhempstead, 
threatened by disease, told his story to the 
lawyer, thinking he seemed a trusty, able friend 
and adviser for his children, James Chapman 
was only thinking how he could turn the matter 
to his own advantage. 

The Earl of Lurraine had made one terrible 
mistake in seeking his heir ; yet he was hardly 
to be blamed for it, since the detective he 
employed fell into the same error. His half- 
brother was last heard of in London living with 
his wife and baby boy in poverty-stricken 
lodgings and “looking like death.” A few 
weeks later a notice appeared in the Times of 
George Dare’s death. The Earl and the detec- 
tive both supposed this George Dare to be the 
former’s half-brother, instead of which it was 
his infant son. George Hilton Dare, poor as he 
was, had his child’s death put in the paper, hoping 
against hope, his half-brother would see it and 
relent towards him. 

When bis own son died, Lord Lorraine believed 
his half-brother to have been dead over twenty 
years. It was his brother’s son he sought for, 
little guessing that son had died in infancy, and 
been followed by seven daughters, 

George Hilton never humbled himself to ask 
alms of his rich relations, He never told his 
wife and children of his noble descent; but 
when Dr. Galpin told him he had heart-disease, 
and might die suddenly at any moment, he felt, 
for his girls’ sake, he must reveal the truth to 
some one. 

He believed James Chapman to be the soul of 
honour. He entrusted him with the proofs of 
his identity as the Honourable George Hilton 
Dare, and begged him, in the event of his death, 
to go to Castle Lorraine, and plead with the Earl 
to befriend his children. 

“ Lorraine has but one son, and he is unmar- 
ried,” the organist had concluded. ‘“ Heaven 
knows I have no wish to count on dead men’s 
shoes, but I can’t forget sometimes that if 
anything happened to Viscount Dare, my little 
Alison would be her uncle’s heiress.” 

Mr. Chapman heard of George Hilton’s sudden 
death, and searched the columns of the paper he 
had been reading before he was taken. 

Having the clue every one else lacked, he 
knew at once the announcement of Lord Dare’s 
death had been the “agitation” which killed 
poor Hilton. The improbable had happened, 
and penniless Alison was the lawful heiress of an 
English peer. 

From that moment Chap~nan plotted to marry 
her ; from that moment he saw himself reigning, 
in his wife’s name, over Coombe Lorraine. He 
played a cautious game, and he only made one 
rash move—in view of his being furced to 
produce Alison before he could claim her inheri- 
tance, he ought never to have declared that she 
was dead, 

But even that false step had its use. James 
Chapman never meant to lose his wife entirely. 
If he had confessed she had left him, her own 
friends would have been on the alert to find her ; 
would perhaps have declared his conduct caused 
her flight. By letting all who loved her believe 
her dead, he left himself free to seek for Alison 
without his movements being watched or sus- 
pected. 

He went back to Oakhempstead for a time, s9 
as to blind people; then he gave out his wife’s 
death had made the place hateful to him, and he 
was going right away. 

Captain Dare’s reply to his letter which had 
been sent asa feeler nonplussed him. His idea 
had been that if he could not find Alison, the next 
best thing was to obtain a good round sum from 
the next heir for keeping his knowledge of the 
family history secret. 

But Lionel had not even grasped the gist of 
this, and had simply shown the letter to the 
Earl, who wrote in such a strain to Mr. Chap- 











her, and he was not likely to break his oath. 
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Alison, he should have no difficulty in getting 
her rights acknowledged. 

And now he had found her. In the next 
compartment, with only just a thin partition 
between them, she sat alone, the woman who 
had defied him, and who would soon be once 
mere in his power, 

She was his ! 

James Chapman was not a man to be 
defrauded of his rights (the notorious Jackson 
case had not yet proclainred the freedom of wives 
to leave their husbands), He regarded Alison as 
much his property as his chairs and tables. 
He would take guod care she did not escape him 
again. She’d see the kind of man she had to 
deal with. 

He was only waiting to join his wife till the 
train reached Basingstoke. After that it did not 
stop for half an hour ; and in thirty minutes he 
could subdue the most obstinate woman—he was 
not afraid of that. Of course, Alison would 
have to yield ; she’d not dare to defy him when 
once they were brought face to face. 

Perhaps he did not feel quite so sure of her 
submission as he wished to feel; he put one hand 
in his pocket to see if a certain little property of 
his in which he put great faith was there, satis- 
fied on this point he waited with tclerable 
serenity till the train stepped at Basingstoke. 

Very few people were waiting there; Mr. 
Chapman got out directly the train stopped, but 
he did not go near his wife till it was on the point 
of starting again, then he flung open the door and 
bundled himself in, only just in time to prevent 
his being left behind. 

Alison never turned her head, she was sitting 
at the further end of the carriage; she must 
have heard the entry of another person, but 
she seemed in no hurry to see who had intruded 
on her solitude, This suited Chapman very well ; 
he was glad to think the train would be quite out 
of the station before she discovered his presence. 

He had carefully noticed that the two next 
compartments were empty, if she screamed at the 
top of her voice it was doubtful if anyone would 
hear her 

The train had acquired its nominal speed now, 
aud was hastening onwards. Chapman felt the 
time had come to enlighten Alison ; crossing 
quietly to her end of the carriige he laid one 
hand on her shoulder. 

“T have a delightful surpri-e for you, my 
dear; turn round and say a kindly welcome to 
your husband,” 

She turned ; she did not faint or scream, but 
she gazed at him with a kind of etony horror ; it 
was the look of a wounded animal, which after 
being sore hurt has escaped to its lair to die, and 
is there pursued and captured by its foe. 

“Speak,” commanded Chapman, “ why have 
you deserted me so cruelly, my pretty one?” 

But she was still silent, only when he would 
have put one arm round her with a coarse caress, 
she tore herself from him and cried passionately, 

“Leave me alone, or I will summon the guard 
to protect me.” 

“T don’t fancy the guard would care to inter- 
fere between man and wife,” said Chapman with 
a sneer ; “sit down, my dear, and keep cool, I have 
a great deal to say to you of the utmost impor- 
tance.” 

“I don’t want to listen to you. I shall get out 
at the next station.” 

“IT doubt it,” said Chapman, taking from his 
pocket a tiny instrument which he kept hidden in 
his hand as he bent over his wife ; before she could 
move away Alison felt something like the prick 
of a pin just above her wrist, then slowly a kind of 
dreamy Jangour stole over her, she had no longer 
the energy or the power to struggle for her free- 
don ; once again that sharp, scrange prick, and 
then a strange unconsciousness which was yet 
wore pleasant than painful took possession of her ; 
she remembered nothing more. 

“Ah!” muttered Chapman to himself as he 
returned his morphia injector to his pocket, “I 
thought I could rely on that if she proved obsti- 
nate. No, my dear, I don’t think you'll get out 
at Winchester, and when you do leave this train 
it will be under the care and escort of your de- 
voted husband ! ” 

(To be continued.) 





JACK THE IDOL. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Tue whole town of Dingleton was in a state of 
excitement, especially the feminine portion of it, 
for the Blue Hussars had been replaced by the 
Dampshire Regiment, and the red-cuated Sons of 
Mars were found, after a short acqu»intance, to 
be much more sociably inclined than the blue. 
The Hussars fancied themselves rather, did not 
mingle freely with the Dingleton folk, holding 
themeelves aloof from the townspeople; and 
when they did condescend to invite friends on 
their guest-night to mess, it was always the 
county grandees who were invited—never the 
smaller fry who resided within the precincts of 
the crumbling and historic walls of Dingleton. 

Now there were many charming girls in the 
town of a marriageable age, and many a mater- 
familias—and many a paterfawilias, too, for the 
matter of that—looked on the gold-laced, blue- 
coated militaires with angry eyes. Why could 
not they give Ada, Jemima, Florence, Laura, and 
all the rest of the girls a chance of getting 
settled in life? A military ball is such a gay 
function, every one would be sure to go from 
miles around ; and anything might happen in 
the way of proposals, that come so much easier 
in the dim, flower-filled recesses of a conservatory, 
with an accompaniment of soft music, and low, 
distant laughter, and when hearts are warmed 
and softened by enjoyment and a_ first-rate 
champagne supper. 

The hopes of Dingleton were disappointed as 
far as the Blue Hussars were concerned ; but 
they blossomed again bravely over the Damp- 
shire, for the regiment had been barely a month 
located in the town, and lo! they were giving a 
ball ! 

And such a ball! Everybody who had the 
smallest claim to be anybody was invited, and 
the number of cards with the regimental crest 
that were issued was something astonishing. 

The thiog was to be done in style. Colonel 
Gabriel, the chief, and his wife were a young-old 
kind of couple, who, having no children, devoted 
themselves to gaiety, and both being good- 
hearted and unaffected, snubbed no one, but 
tried to make all as happy and cheery as they 
were themselves, 

Mrs. Gabriel was already at the Town Hall, 
receiving the guests, surr.unded by several 
officers. 

Lines of carriages, flys, and nondescript 
vehicles were wending their way to the imposing 
structure, the pride and delight of the Dingleton 
olk. 


A ruddy flood of light streamed out from 
many windows ; strains of seductive dance-music 
floated out on the night air, and bevies of 
lightly- clad maidens aud gorgeously - arrayed 
dowagers were constantly alighting at the portals 
of the Lown Hall, and ascending the red- 
carpeted staircase, 

And yet, in the mess-room some half dozen 
officers of the Dampshire lingered over their 
wine, and, strange to say, they were mostly 
bachelors, eligible men, and all possessed of a fair 
share of good looks, with the exception ot two, 
one of whom, Brian Desmond, was an immensely 
tall and extremely ugly Iishman ; and the other, 
Jack Temple, was an excessively handsome Eng- 
lishman, and was called by his brother-officers 
the “Idol,” possibly by reason of his name, or 
because he had passed some time in India, where 
his face had been “deep brovzed by kiss of 
eastern suns.” 

Jack Temple was undoubtedly the show cap- 
tain of the Dampshire. His handsome face, his 
fine athletic figure, his charming manner and 
winning way made him a favourite with every 
one, and the regiment was proud of numbering 
amongst its members such a rara avis. 

Though this rare bird did not display quite 
such a desire for the society of the fair sex as 
might have been expected. He preferred polo to 
dancing, and golf to the best diuner that ever 
was sent to table by a French chef; he would 
give up any society engagement for a cricket- 





match ; and amiably owned to being “mad” 
about racing. Indeed, though he did not bet 
recklessly, or do anything of that kind, still, he 
was ever ready to ride a steeplechase, and was 
one of the best gentlemen jockeys in the British 
army. 

He was as much a favourite with his own sex 
as with the fair ones, for he was very liberal, 
open-handed, and easy to get on with, and brave 
as—well, as an Englishman should be. The 
medals that decorated the breast of his scarlet 
tunic on certain occasions proved that beyond 
dispute. 

But he was not a marrying man. Everybody 
knew that. He was in the habit, when unmerci- 
fully chaffed by other fellows in the Dampshire, 
of openly avowing that he could not affurd the 
expensive luxury of a wife. He was well enough 
off to afford himself everything he wanted, but 
for two, four, or eight, a3 the case might be, that 
was another matter. He did not at all eee the 
force of giving up Ginger and Snaps, his two 
polo-ponies, or Satan, his bay racer, or Shamrock, 
the Irish gelding that was famed for his leaping 
—and instead, spend his income in silk gowns and 
furbelows for a woman who would probably hate 
him cordially six months after they were mar- 
ried, 

When any kind friend suggested that his great 
good looks would secure him an heiress whose 
yearly income might run into four figures, he 
would shake his head, give his moustache an 
extra twist, and solemnly declare that he thought 
arich wife would be a worse investment than a 
poor one, and that a fellow would have no end of 
a bad time with a lady who held the purse- 
strings. 

As he sat at the mess-table that evening, with 
a bottle of Moselle before him, he seemed in no 
hurry to join the gay throng at the Town Hall. 

He appeared to be, in fact, in a brown study, 
and his abstracted air and: attitude caught the 
eye of Captain John Luttrell, who was the 
greatest quiz in the regiment, and always ripe 
for any fun or mischief, though he had a wife 
whose extravagance was so exceasive that they 
said he must inevitably become a bankrupt before 
many years, or even months more, rolled on. 

“Have you seen her lately?” he enquired of 
the Idol, in a deeply sympathetic manner. 

“Eh? Who?” responded Temple, indifferently, 
lifting his blue eyes for a minute to the other’s 
face, and then dropping them again to the 
delicately hued wine in his glass. 

“Who? Ilike that. You know as well as I 
do.” 

“T don’t in the least know to whom you are 


- alluding, so you may as well drop it.” 


“ Great Scotland Yard, I do like that,” roared 
Luttrell. ‘Look here,” turning to the other 
fellows, “I was walking up the High-street 
yesterday, and Temple was on the oiher side. 
He was going along steadily enough, when 
suddenly he stopped, turned round and stood 
stock still, stariveg after a lady. I assure you, a 
fact, though perhaps you won’t believe me, and 
she was no end of a clipper to2, Tull and fair, 
and a regal air. Quite queenly, and she’s done 
for the Idol.” 


“Shut up,” responded Temple, in evident . 


disgust. 

“She’s bewitched him, 
dozen words to day.” 

“ Perhaps it’s a second case of Hubbard. You 
know he met a native girl one night in India, 
and she just gave him one blink of her bonny eye 
and it was all up with him. He went 
apromenading with her, and the next morning he 
was found in a ruined temple near the river, 
strangled, with a silken chord round his throat. 
Take care you don’t share his fate,” and 
Acrimeenie, who was partly an Italian and very 
superstitious, turned his curious dark eyes oD 
Temple warningly. 

“T’d chance the ducks,” muttered the Idol, as 
he rose from the table and sauntered away to 
find a cap in which to lounge across to the Tow 
Hall, where he was bound to put in an appear- 
ance, if only for a short time, or incur the chief's 
displeasure. 

Acrimeenie, Luttrell, and the others followed 

m. 


He hasn’t spoken a 
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It was a gay scene they looked on, as they 
passed the regimental sergeants, planted on each 
side of the door, one with a big salver loaded 
with dainty programs, the other with an 
ornamented basket in which the cards of. 
invitation were deposited as each guest gave 
them up. - 

The Dingleton demoiselles were footing it 
away right merrily, and many a miss never forgot 
that brilliant bali. 

Couple afier couple passed, some gliding grace- 
fully over the polished fluor, others bouncing and 
hopping in an extraordinary fashion, Along the 
walls were ranged diamond-decked dowagers and 
husband seeking mammas, with their marriageable 
flock around them. 

Near the door were some town men, in 
startling waistcoats and abnormally high collars, 
who looked bored, and wore a fatigued air that 
said plainly, “ Don’t expect us to dance ”’—and 
everywhere about the room were the scarlet and 
gold uniforms of the Dampshires. 

“Here comes a partner who will do for you, 
Jack,” said Acreemenie, as a stout lady in yellow 
came pounding down the room, guiding and 
directing literally the youngest member of the 
regiment, Baby Larkin, as he was called on 
account of his smooth face and infantile smile. 

The poor boy’s face was red; he panted 
distressingly, and seemed altogether uncomfort- 
able, but he was quite powerless to escape from 
the determined grip of the lady who held him, 
who knew he was probably the only partner she 
would have that night. 

“No,” said Luttrell, quickly, with a little 
significant laugh, “the lady in white is, I assure 
you, more the Idol’s style.” 

Jack’s eyes, following the direction of Luttrell’s, 
lit on a face so fair that it was no wonder he had- 
been longing to see it again for the last thirty 
hours, 

Tall, with a regal grace, and a beautiful head 
crowned by a wealth of golden hair. The owner 
of that face was the sort of weman no man could 
pass without second glance. 

There was something positively bewitching in 
the curve of the rose-red lips, and the glance of 
those soft grey eyes, with their fringing of long, 
biack, up-curled lashes, 

“By Jove! She’s awfully pretty,” said 
Acrimeenie, screwing his glass iuto his eye to get 
a better view of the lady. 

“Wonder if there’s a charce for a fellow to get 
a dance ?” speculated Dennison. 

“Not you old family men,” responded Brian 
Desmond, with supreme contempt. “Do you 
think an absolutely lovely creature like that 
wants to waste her time over detrimentals like 
you ? the father of fourteen !” 

This sally produced a sutdued peal of laughter 
amongst the group of officers near the donr, for 
Dennison’s wife had presented him with many 
olive branches, and he was anything but an 
attractive looking specimen of the genus homo. 

“Perhapsshe means marrying money, Brogues,” 
suggested Major Laidlaw, addressing Desmond by 
his nick-name; “if so you may have a chance.” 

“By the powers J hope I may,” laughed 
Desmond. 

“But. that frock of hers doesn’t look like a 
dearth of pounds, shillings, and pence ;” which 
was indeed a fact, for even to the uneducated 
male eye there was something so elegant about 
the beauty’s white lace gown, that it seemed it 
was the work of some master-hand, some man- 
ailliner with a world-wide reputation. 

_‘« Anyway, I'm off to get introduced;” and the 

ig Irishman lounged away, utterly indifferent to 
the volley of comments that pursued him, for ta 
chaff him was abcut as satisfactory as to pour 
water on a duck’s back and expect it to object. 

“Aren't you going to follow Brogues’ good 
example?” enquired Luttrell, the ghost of a 
sneer on his mouth, for he was just a trifie 
jealous of the handsome Idol. 

“No,” responded Temple shortly, and he 
moved off and began an aniwated conversation 
with Mrs, Gabriel, the Colonel’s smart little wife. 

He would have liked an introduction to the 
fair beauty, but he hated chaff, and knew Luttrell 
was watching him, and he was too much of a 
geutleman to wish to get avy woman’s name 

e 





coupled with his, and so he talked to a woman 
about wkom he could not be chaffed, and ignored 
the languishing glances some wall- flowers favoured 
him with. 

But “man proposeth.” As he stood talking to 
Mrs, Gabriel the beauty passed near them. 

“Oh! Captain Temple,” exclaimed the bri-k 
matron, “I want tv introduce you to my cousin. 
She is staying with us, you know ; you must ask 
her for a dance,” and the next moment he found 
himself bowing before the beauty and begging 
for a dance, which she accorded kim with a 
brilllant smile, telling him it was her last, how- 
ever, Master Jack managed to secure three others 
belonging by rights to other fellows, and when he 
turned in that night he felt a conviction that he 
had met his fate, and dreamed of a pair of starlike 


grey eyes. 


CHAPTER II. 


GENERAL TEMPLE was trotting backwards and 
forwards on his trim lawn before his quaint house. 
His erect, martial figure cast a dark shadow on 
the velvety turf ; his head was slightly bent, his 
hands were loosely clasped behind his back, his 
whole air and aspect proclaimed that he was 
deeply lost in thought ; oblivious to his surround- 
ings, to everything, in fact, save the one matter 
that was engrossirg his mind. 

His house, Plas Caerog, was situated in a green 
and lovely Welsh valley, watered by a narrow 
stream that gurgled and sang merrily as it went 
along. Around were huge mountains, beautiful 
with their mass of trees in garments of rich, 
autumnal tints, varying from deep green to a 
ghostly yellow, and numbering among their hues 
deep and light red, olive, golden, russet, silver, 
brown and purple. ; 

Originally it had been a small cottage of no 
pretensions; but its former owners, two ladies 
somewhat eccentric, adorned and decorated it 
with exquisite taste, and when it came into the 
possession of General Temple, he further embel- 
lished and added toit, using old materials for 
building the new part, so all was harmonized 
and matched admirably. 

The porch was a stately entrance-way, sup- 
ported by carved posta of Charles L.'’stime, withthe 
dates 1641 and 1693, and the royalarms. Carved 
on the door were the four Evangelists and their 
emblems, the angel, the lion, the ox,. and the 
eagle. 

The windows on either side were richly cano- 
pied with oak, representing Eastern ceremonies 
and Hindo observances, which had been brought 
from the temple of Seringapatam and presented 
to the eccentiic ladies by a duchess who had 
once been an actress, 

On the North gable were five emblems of the 
crown in the Stuasts’ time, and two dragons 
representing the crest of the Principality of 
Wales. 

On the companion architrave was carved the 
harp and crown of Ireland, and the west gable 
was composed of beautiful specimens of old oak 
carvings, with a gothic oriel window. 

Within the house was equally quaint and beau- 
tiful—a feast for a lover of antiquity. 

The entrance-hall waza mass of oak, part of 
which had been brought from a dismantled 
Abbey ; while the staircase was a remnant of 
former grandeur from a Welsh chieftain’s whilom 
mountain home, and was lighted by a brace of 
magnificent stained-glass windows, one depicting 
Queen Elizabeth in her pearl dress, the other 
the Black Prince crossing a ford with his 
army. 

The drawing-room was a marvel of beauty, 
the ceiling being divided into sixteen compart- 
ments, canopied in the middle with embossed 
leather of the 16th century, deliciously rich in 
colour and design. 

The polished floor was covered with the skins 
of divers wild animals, and in the middle were 
two oak settles, the cushions whereof were 
covered with priceless tapestry, while the legs 
were carved into grotesque shapes, and the backs 
bore the General’s crest, a lion’s head erased. 

The dining-room was somewhat similar, and 
Chippendale and Sheraton chairs were freely 





dotted about and round the table, on which was 
spread a white silk cloth, embroidered by skilful 
Chinese fingers, 

The windows were quarried an formed deep 
recesses, which were softly cushioned with rich 
Eastern stuffs, 

A dim passage led to the oak-room where the 
General kept some of his dearly-luved tieasures. 
A steel gauntlet of Richard II.’s time, Cromwel- 
lian spurs, an Indian paddle, a necklet of * Job’s 
Tears,” a Benvenuto Cellini silver cliak clasp, a 
snuff-box of the Duke of Schomberg, a diamond 
buckle that had looped the unhappy Charles I.’s 
hat, a silver crown piece of his rollicking son's 
time made into a box with a portrait of the king 
painted inside, a Drisden china cane handle 
which once had belonged to Frederick the Great, 
miniatures of Anne Bulleyne and her brutal 
husband ; and many other interesting historical 
relics, all of which precious trea-uies General 
Temple forgot pro tempore, while he paced up aud 
down the narrow path that ran past the windows 
canopied with the carvings snatched from the 
Tempie of Seringapatam. 

The cause of the general's abstraction was his 
nephew, his younger brother's only son, hand- 
some, dashing Jack Temple, in whose welfare he 
was deeply interested, and whom he iutended tu 
make his heir if all went well, and the young mau 
did as he, his uncle, pleased. 

So far he had not disappointed his kindly 
relative—exce pt in one particular. 

He did not drink nor swear, neither did he 
show an inordinate and disagreeable desire to back 
the field against tke favourite, or lay’ pots of 
money on quadrupeds who ran rather dark, or 
patronise the Devil's Prayer Book too freely, 
though he was ever ready for a rubber st whist ; 
neither did he affect the society of those any way 
below him in the social scale, did uot contract 
friendships with the ladies of the ballet and 
chorus, or hang about “behind the sceues,” 
though he was by no means a prig or a Molly, 
but a manly, sensible fellow, with a deep, possibly 
inherited, love for his professiun, and a liking for 
all wholesome, pure, healthy pastimes, such as 
riding, fishing, shooting, rowing ; and a horror of 
anything base, mean, or unsoldierlike. ’ 

The only thing in which he had disappointed 
his uncle was with regard to marriage. é 

He appeared to have a deep-rooted and abid- 
ing objection to that ancient, time-honoured, yet 
sometimes highly inconvenieut, institution. 

He shied at it as a bacly-broken filly does at 
a white gate by the roadside. 

He refused politely, yet firmly to contemplate 
sacrificing bimeself on the altar of matrimony,and 
was equally steadfast in being blind to the mani- 
fold attractions of the damsels the General 
managed to have trotted out for his benefit by 
his sister, Lady Ross. 

It was in vain the sweet girls sighed and looked 
sentimental, or turned on him a battery of brown, 
black, or blue eyes ; or pouted their lips by lisp- 
ing like the heroines of a bygone time, “prunes, 
plums, prisms,” or intimated iu veiled yet polite 
language, that they thought him adorable, and 
were ready to fall, figuratively, into his arms. 

In vain that he was invited to every fashion- 
able function in town and out, and given number- 
less opportunities to utter those few magic 
words that would make some lucky woman feel 
she might look upon handsome Jack Temple as 
her own speci-l and private property. : 

In vain! The idol scanned them coolly with 
keen blué eyes, saw through all their devices, 
received their pretty attentions in an impertur- 
bable fashion, and told the General that really 
none of them were “his style.” 

“ What the deuce is his style?” exclaimed the 
General, irritably, on one occasion, when a par- 
ticularly pretty, highbred, eligible girl had been 
brought to Plas Caerog for Jack’s edification, and 
as usual met with an icy reception. “ He must 
admire some typeof woman. I shall try and find 
out,” and forthwith his uncle set to work to dis- 
cover if, lying perdu anywhere there was some 
outlandish and curious female, who, by her un- 
canny charms had flung a spell over his boy, 
making him impervious to other women’s charms, 
adamant to their soft witcheries. _ 

He belonged to the United Service, and when 
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in London, was in the habit of taking his after- 
noon cup of tea in the spacious rooms of that 
club along with other brave and renowned field 
officers and admirals, who had fought well and 
nobly by flood and field for England’s sake du ing 
the last half century ; but he knew many of the 
men of the Juvivr, and that being Jack’s club he 
made some cautious inquiries of the gay young 
fellows who were his particular friends—inquiries 
which led him nowhere aud ended in nothing. 

Captain Temple seemed able to show a “ clean 
bill” as far as love affairs went. No one knew 
anything about a mysterious hidden female of 
doubtful antecedents, 

As far as could be judged he was heart-whole. 
He had paid a certain amount of attention to 
Miss Smith, the belle of last se»son, but not more 
than he had to Miss Jones, Miss Brown, or Miss 
Robinson, all lovely young womeu he was in the 
habit of meeting in society, and so the General 
had returned to Plas Caerog more than ever 
mys'ified as to his nephew’s coldness towards the 
fair sex when regarded in the light of possible 
wives, and his dislike to marriage. 

“ He shall marry and that soon,” exclaimed the 
General, bringing his foot down on the yielding 
turf with a mighry stamp, “or I will kuow the 
reason why. These young fellows defy their 
elders, set our wishes at nought, and selfishly 
study their own wishes and desires. Young 
dog! It is quite time he was settled. Thirty- 
two next birthday. He’ll be a confirmed bachelor 
in a year or two more, wedded to his clubs and 
a single life, and then adieu to my plans and 
hopes ;” aud the soldier sighed a little, and wished 
his brother's child had been a daughter and more 
malleable. Only a girl, of course, could not have 
perpetuated the good old nameas Jack could, if 
oaly he would be reasonable, and enter into “ the 
holy estate.” 

So General Temple gazed rather eagerly over 
the privet hedge away down the road leading to 
the station for some sign or sight of that tall, 
graceful figure so familiar to him, avd, as he 
gazed round a corner, came the young man, 
whistling gaily, and walking with the regular 
springy step peculiar to a soldier. 

“Late, Uncle Dick, as usual,” said the new 
comer, as he threw up the latch of the old en- 
trance gate, on which was quaintly carved “The 
Potter's Triumph,” and let himself into the 
garden. 

“Yes,” responded the General, clasping the 
outstretched hand warmly. “ Your punctuality 
is not what we expect from men in the service,” 
with assumed severity. 

“Remember, my mother is an Irishwoman,” 
-aughed Jack, displaying his white teeth. 

“ You wish me to infer that Irish people are 
unpunctual?” 

“Why, yes ; I have always found them so.” 

“Aud you certainly are troubled with that 
failing yourself ; still, I must say this, / never 
knew yvur mother late at any place or on any 
occasion. So you can hardly have inherited it 
from her.” 

“ Of course not. She is an angel,” promptly 
responded the Idol, with that deep, loving 
admiration most men entertain for their 
mothers, ‘ne 

“Well, never mind. Since you are here, it is 
of little consequence that you are twenty 
minutes late, except that the fish is probably 
spoiled. Come, dinner is ready. Let us go and 
discuss it, and then I want to talk to ywu on a 
matter of great importance to you and myself.” 

“ Another damsel, What hard luck !” groaned 
Jack dismally to himself, as he followed his 
uncle into the house and to the dining-room, 
through two or three dim passages with three 
steps leading up or down, regular traps for the 
unwary, with their du-ky, eerie corners, latticed 
wiudows, and pointed gothic doorways that were 
far too low for their tall owner to pass through 
without bending his stately head ; for the young 
man knew when his relative used that particular 
form of speech that it was matrimony he meant 
to discuss, and his future prospects that were to 
be brought on the tapis, and he wished him- 
self anywhere for the moment save at lovely 
Plas Caeriog, 





CHAPTER III. 


THE dinner was excellent, notwithstanding 
that it had been kept waiting a considerable 
time, and both men did ample justice to it, 
especially the Idol, though his mind was on the 
rack as to what he should say to his uncle anent 
this new fair one, whom he knew intuitively 
had been found and would soon be presented to 
his notice as a possible wife and sharer of his 
joys and sorrows—very much the latter; he 
thought, when he considered the happy state of 
most of bis friends who ran in double harness, 
three-fourths of whom were not on speaking 
terms with their wives, and would give half they 
possessed to wriggle comfortably out of the 
galling bonds they had forged for thentselves, 
and be once more free and happy. 

“ Now for the assault and battery,” muttered 
Jack as the General settled down to his walnuts 
and wine, and looking at him over a glass of 
generous, ruby -hued fluid, asked genially, 

“ Well, what news, my boy ?” 

“ Nothing much,” responded the young man, 
assuming a nonchalant air, 

“ How do you like your new quarters ?” 

© Fairly well. Of course C—— is dull after 
town.” 

“That means you would prefer being back at 
the Tower ?” 

“ Certainly I would.” 

.‘ Despite the gate being closed at eleven?” 

“Yes. It was easy to get a permit from the 
governor to stay out later.” 

“* How is Gabriel ?” 

“Oh, the chief is all right. He never ails. 
Nothing ever seems to affect him.” 

“ That is because he has a good wife,” observed 
the general a trifle sententiously. ; 

“He is the only man in the regiment then 
who is so blessed, for Acreemenie’s wife bolted a 
week ago with an Italian count ; Luttreli’s is so 
extravagant that they say he will become a bank- 
rupt and have to leave the service ; Denison’s 
presented him with triplets a few days ago, and 
he’s the poorest man of ours; Morgan’s bride 
has become suddenly jralous of him, and passes 
the day in screaming aud hysterics ; and Laid- 
law came on parade this morning with an ugly 
scratch across his face, which he said the 


children’s cat had given him ; but I shrewdly. 


suspect the cat was Madame Laidlaw, and that 
it was a reward for his losing a pony to the chief 
last night at écarté, and which will keep her 
short of furbelows for the next week or two.” 

“Quite a list of matrimonial catastrophes,” 
remarked his uncle, blandly. 

“ Quite ; Bolsover, Joues, Desmond, and my- 
self, are the only happy looking fellows in the 
regiment, except the youngsters,” 

*‘ And you are all bachelors ?”’ 

* Exactly so,” he replied ; adding to himself, 
“and long may we continue so,” 

“At any rate, Jack,” observed the General, 
grandly, fixing his keen eyes on his nephew's 
handsome, slightly troubled face, “I trust you 
will soon alter your condition.” 

“ Heaven forbid !” ejaculated the young man 
with pious fervour. 

“JT want you to think seriously of marrying, 
and doing so soon,” continued the other, taking 
no notice of his ejaculation. 

‘My dear sir,” expo-tulated the Idol, trepi- 
dation visible on every line of his countenance, 
“ marriage is such a ghastly affair, now-a-days.” 

“T have,” went on the Geveral tranquilly, 
“recently met an old friend and brother officer, 
not long returned from India, who has come to 
reside near here with his sister.” 

“Oh, Heaven!” groaned Jack, sotto voce “ is it 
an ancient edition bound in calf, an old, un- 
touched negative I am to woo this time?” 

“And,” went on his uncle, “his daughter, a 
most charming young creature of nineteen, 
beautiful, accomplished, gentle, and well bred, a 
woman I should be proud and pleased to welcome 
as your wife, and my niece. Indeed, whom I do 
hope to welcome in that position ere long, and 
whose father will be equally ready to welcome 
you, I know,” 

“Good heavens, uncle!” exclaimed Jack, red- 
dening up to the roots of his close-cropped hair, 





“‘T hupe and trust you have not mentioned me 
as a suitor for this lady’s hand to her father.” 

“Not directly,” replied the other, with the 
utmost unconcern ; “ only when we were talking 
of his daughter and her prospects, he said if I 
had a son how gladly he would receive him asa 
husband for his daughter.” 

“ He might object to a nephew,” remarked the 
Captain, insinuatingly, a little hopeful ring in his 
voice. 

“Not atall. Any relative of mine would be 
welcomed as a suitor for his child’s hand rather 
than a stranger. How charming she is,” went 
on the General. “Ah, if I were only thirty 
again,.I should not be a laggard in love where 
she was concerned.” 

And he sighed a little as he thought of those 
vanished days when he, handsome, debonair, gay, 
and gallant, had led the Royal Dragoons, as they 
with the other “ heavies,” swept ¢own to support 
the Light Brigade in their brave, yet hopeless 
charge at Balaklava, 

“Who is she?” asked the Idol, somewhat 
abruptly, glaring down dismally at the little pile 
of walnut. shells on his plate, while a frown 
gathered on his usually placid brow. 

“ Miss Helstone. The only child of my friend 
and comrade in-arms, George Helstone.” 

“Agnes Helstoue!” echoed Jack, showing 
signs of most overpowering astonishment and 


dismay. 
“Yes; you appear to know her ; where have 
you met?” 


The General’s keen eyes fixed themselves 
searchingly on his nephew's face as he put the 
question. 

“In town and elsewhere,” responded the young 
man, tugging at his moustache and looking 
foolish. 

“Where ?” demanded his uncle, imperatively. 

“ Why, she is a cousin of the Chiet’s wife.” 

“ Really? I was not aware Mrs. Gabriel was 
related to Helstone.” 

“ On the mother’s side.” ae 

“T see ; how long have you known her ?” 

“ About two years,” 

“ And never mentioned the fact to me.” 

“T don’t thivk it worth while to record my 
acquaintance with all the girls I meet in society,” 
said the Captain, a trifle sullenly. “ Didn’t think 
it would prove interesting to you.” 

“ Helstone is an old friend. Anything connected 
with him would be intere-ting to me.” 

“ Well, you see, I did not know he was such 
an intimate of yours. You have so many 
friends,” 

“ Not a few, happily,” agreed his uncle, “Them 
you will only renew your acquaintance to-mor- 
row.” 

“Why to-morrow ?” inquired Captain Temple, 
looking up, a curious gleam in his blue eyes. 

“To-morrow the Colonel and his daughter 
come here to lunch with me——” 

“Ah!” interrpted Jack; the ejacuiation 
escaping him as though he could not help it, 

“T am goiug,” continued the General, with his 
usual well-bred tranquillity, “ to show him some 
of my antiques. Tuose rare priats by Virtue of 
the three children of Henry VIII, aud my 
Jansen and Houdles.” 

“ Yes,” said the Idol, somewhat inattentively. 

“TI thought it a good opportunity. While I 
am showing George my treasures you can take 
his daughter to see the garden, or the dogs, or 
the horses. George tells me she is very fund of 
dogs and horses, and rides splendidly. That ought 
to make you take an interest in her.” 

“ Oh, why ?” asked Jack, coldly. 

“You are fond of horses and racing yourself, 
and to have a wife with similar tastes would be 
pleasant.” 

“ Hardly, I think.” 

“Why not ?” 

“T should hardly care to see my wife with @ 
satin jacket and parti-coloured sleeves, sitting 
well down in her saddle, taking the hedges and 
water-jumps in a steeplechase.” 

“Neither should I,” responded the General, a 
trifle sternly.“ You know perfectly well what I 
mean, Jack.” 

“Yes, | know what you mean,” growled Jack. 
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“Tf you should happen to talk of love while 
you are showing her the horses, I og 

“Ts it likely that I should do such a thing ?” 
broke out the Idol, irritably, 

“T don’t see why you shouldn’t,” retorted his 
uncle, with that tranquility of manner that just 
then had an exasperating effect on the young 
man. 

“ What a fool she would think me.” 

“Why should she? You are young, good- 
luoking, and in the fullness of time you will have 
a good income. You say you know her—have 
knowao her for two years. No doubt some 
tender passages have passed between you (the 
General little knew how perilously near the mark 
he was) and for my part,” he went on, stoutly, 
“T can’t see that there would be anythiag out of 
the way in your making love to her.” 

“Miss Helstone has the whole world at her 
feet,” said Jack, gloomily. 

“ Not quite the whole world.” 

“ Well any man she wants to have.” 

“Save and except yourself, my boy.” 

“She doesn’t want me,” responded the Idol 
with true bitterness. 

“How do you know ?” enquired the General, 
with amiable but embarrassiug curiosity. 

“ A fellow can always tell, and a woman who 
has an Earl in her train of admirers wouldn't look 
at a Captain in a marching regiment.” 

“T am sorry to hear it,” remarked the elder 
man, favouring the younger witha long scrutinizing 
stare, “as both her father and I have set our 
hearts on the match.” 

“(Cam afraid you will both be disappointed,” 
he said, very stiffly. 

“Tam afraid we shall if what you say is correct ; 
and yet she struck meas a woman who would 
never marry for rank or position, but follow 
entirely the dictates of her own heart.” 

“Ah! Did you?” said Jack, and then 
muttering a few words about a fine night and a 
cigar, he rose from the table hurriedly and going 
out to the garden, began tu pace restiessly back- 
wards and forwards over the springy turf, 
apparently deeply lost iu thought. 

Now the truth of the matter was that Jack 
Temple, Captain in Her Majesty’s Dampshire 
regiment, was, and had been for nearly two years 
desperatgly in love with Miss Helstone, hence his 
coldness to all “other maidens fair,” and his 
aversion to matrimony. 

He had surrendered to the bewitching beauty 
that night at the Dingleton bull, and it being 
his first attack of love he took the disease rather 
badly. But the course of his true love had not 
run smoothly: very far from it indeed, for it 
had proved very rough and tortuous, and far 
— what his fund fancy had pictured it would 


In the first place Miss Helstone was only 
sixteen when the introduction took place, still 
at school in the hands of her pastors and masters, 
In the secon’ place, Miss Helston senior, was a 
wild sort of dragon, and dreadfully afraid lest 
Agnes should form an attachment, or marry 
before dear George came home ; and thirdly and 
lastly, though not leastly, the young lady her- 
self was a capricious little fairy, fond of teasing 
her adorers, avd exercising her power over them, 
and during the past year, when she, emancipated 
rom leading strings, had appeared at all the 
ashionable gatherings patronized by the créme 
de la créme of society, she had nearly driven 
Jack out of his mind by smiling on him and 
encouraging him, only to freeze Lim with pretty, 
haughty disdain when he tried to become tender 
= play the part of a devoted and a doting 
over, 

Her admirers had not been few and far 
between. She was so very pretty, and had a 
pair of lovely eyes, capable of levelling most fatal 
glances, There had been many, strictly speaking, 
handsomer girls brought out at the same tiwe ; 
still she, by her grace and ineffable charm, and a 
witchery peculiar to herself, managed to win the 
place of belle of the season, and retain it through 
the long sun~hiny days that were full of triumph 
and pleasure to this young creature fresh from 
the schoolroom, and the society of dry-as-dust 
buoks, and straight-eared, starched governesses. 

Several men of pusition offered her their 





hearts and fortunes, while penniless younger 
sons and detrimentals were at her feet without 
number ; and there was an Italian duke who was 
extremely desirous of making her Duchess de 
Silano—whether from pure admiration of her 
fair face, or a more mercenary affection for the 
fortune it was well known her father would 
leave her, was not quite clear. But, at any rate, 
she refused him, aloug with a baronet, a knight, 
a score or so of country squires, and the penni- 
less younger sons afo emeutioned, and told her 
father with an adorable smile that she never 
meant to leave him 

“Not until the right man comes, my dear,” he 
had replied, laughiug a little, yet somewhat 
pleased to think she was in no hurry to leave 
him. 

Captain Temple had hoverel round his 
divinity like the typical moth round a candle, 
He loved her, and he loved to bask in her smiles, 
But when she froze him with a little, nasty, 
icy speech, he felt snubbed, and the most miser- 
able man on earth. He was wout to indulge in 
day dreams, build regular castles in the air, «nd 
the fair Agnes always figured largely in these 
dreams, and was invariably an inhabitant of these 
shadowy castles, and he would be happy for the 
time. 

However, when the snubs came, they ruth- 
lessly withered the fair flowers of hope that 
blossomed in his breast, and he would remember 
with a twinge of anguish, that she: was an 
heiress, and he only a captain in a marching 
regiment, with not a geat deal beyond his pay, and 
no definite expectations from auyone, for his father 
was a poor man, and Jack was obliged to deny 
himself some of the luxuries his more fortunate 
brother officers were in the habit of indulging in ; 
and so he felt he had no right to enrol himself 
amongst the numerous suitors of the rich Miss 
Helstone, as, he must inevitably be dubbed an 
iveligible, and, worse, a fortune-hunter if he 
sought her hand: and, moreover, he was too 
proud to live on his wife’s money, though he 
cared for her so well that. he would have taken 
her gladly if she possessed not a sixpence in the 
world, and was no better clothed than King 
Cophetua’s Beggar Maid. 

He had been trying hard to fight down what he 
felt was an insane and hopeless passion during 
the last three months, and though he had not 
succeeded very well, still he thought it an unkind 
cut of that fickle jade, Dame Fortune, to throw 
Agnes Helstone once more across his path and in 
such a way that he could not avoid her. 

He had obtained a few days’ leave from the 
chief, and was engaged to spend them at Plas 
Caerog with the General. He could not break 
his engagement; nor escape meeting on the 
morrow the girl he loved, and yet whose soft 
alluring glances he dreaded to encounter. 

They exercised a sort of spell over him. He 
could not resist them. They lured him on even 
as the song of the mermaid lures the fisher to 
destruction. He knew he was a fool to whisper 
sweet speeches iu her pretty ears, ard yet over 
and over again he did it, until he was pulled up 
short by a careless speech that wounded him to 
the quick, and showed him the great gulf that 
was fixed between them. 

“Tt is no use thi: king about it !” he exclaimed 
at last angrily, loukiug up at the moon that was 
showing her bright face over the crest of the 
great mountain. “I can’t escape it. I am 
pledged to stay here until my leave expires, and 
here I must remain, and meet Agnes. Good 
Heavens! I hope Uncle Dick won’t even hint of 
his plans before her. What a presumptuous 
puppy she will think me! I shall be glad when 
I am back in my quarters at Colordene barracks, 
safe fon having the epithet ‘fortune hunter’ 
thro¥n in my teeth,” and tossing away his cigar 
the young man re-entered the house, and seeking 
the oak room where his uncle was sitting conning 
a great book of Ackerman’s, listened outwardly 
attentive while the General discussed of gl bose 
breastplates, lobster-tailed morions, Saracen 
chain-mail, and gave his opinion as to the rela 
tive merits of Chippendale and Sheraton furni- 
ture; only in reality Jack’s thoughts were with 
Agnes Helstone. 

(To be continued.) 





A SOCIETY HEROINE. 


— ea 


THE murmur of subdued voices, mingled with 
an occasional light ripple of 'aughter ; the tinkle 
of golden spoons in dainty Sévres cups ; the per- 
fume of hot-honse flowers; light, warmth, 
harmony of colours ; in short, five o’clock tea at 
Mrs, Leamington’s. 

Just a select few, for Mrs, Leamington be- 
longed to the exclusive “upper ten,” and one 
might count one’s self truly favoured who re- 
ceived a card to her receptions, or could boast of 
a standing invitation to the dainty five o’clock 
teas for which she was famous. 

They were grouped artistically about the 
drawing-room—lovely women and stately men, 
everybody looking supremely content. Mrs. 
Leamington, a pretty, vivacious little widow, rich 
and childless, was irresistible in a pale pink surah 
tea-gown, with a bunch of white roses in her 
eatin belt, as she fluttered about the room like a 
bright winged tropical bird, chattering like a 
magpie, and making herself enchanting as usual. 
But every now and then she would glance 
eagerly, anxiously toward the door of the room 
as though looking for someone. 

“Who is it, Mignon?” asked Lucretia Wilde, 
her bosom friend. (Being wealthy Mrs. Leam- 
ington was able to indulge in the luxury of “a 
bosom friend.”) 

She turued swiftly. 

“Oh, only Rex!” she responded.. “J don’t 
know what is the matter with him lately. Some- 
how, I feel awfully uneasy about Rex, for he is 
my only brother, you know, and all I have in the 
world, And, Lucretia, 1 fancy that he—doesn't 
seem happy !” 

Lucretia Wilde's red lip curled. 

“ Dear, dear! What a vivid imagination, to be- 
sure!” she laughed, “the idea! And Reginald 
Fairfield just engaged to one of the loveliest and 
richest girls in England! Mignon Leamington, 
I’m ashamed of you! Ah! there he comes at 
last. Unhappy? Rex Faiifield? Why, he looks 
positively radiant |” 

The doer had opened to admit a tall, grace- 
ful figure, a young man with a pale, grave face— 
quite distinguished louking, but with a weary 
air, as though he were tired of everything here 
below. And so he was in the society line, secretly 
voting it all a nuisance ; and would, indeed, have 
absented himself upon the present occa-ion but 
for the express command of Claire Farquhar, his 
betrothed wife. 

She was sitting in bay-window, half-hidden 
from sight by its costly lace draperies. She 
was robed in a marvellous creation of old gold 
silk and black lace ; a broad-brimmed hat of 
black lace avd jet rested upon her stately golden. 
head. Her sapphire eyes were cold and calm, 
her red lips unsmiling. ; 

An onyx table stood at her side holding a tiny 
pink cup and saucer ; but she had not tasted her 
tea. 

She sat with one exquisitely gloved hand 
resting upon the carved arm of the sofa, her eyes 
furtively seeking the door, though all the time 
giving strict attention to the anecdote which a 
tall young man, leaning against the window- 
casing near, was relating in his best style, eager 
to entertain the heiress. 

But as the drawing-room door swung slowly 
open to admit Reginald Fairfield, a slight colour 
crept into Mi-s Farquhar’s pearly cheek, and a 
light flashed into the cold sapphire eyes which 
illumined her whole face. The sun had risen. 

The engagement between Claire Farquhar 
and Rex Fairfield had only recently been an- 
nounced, creating a little uneasivess, mingled 
with satisfaction, in Mrs. Leamington’s heart, 
or the little organ beating beneath her pink 
surah and lace-triinmed corsage, which she 
diguified by the name of heart. For Rex had 
been half-wild over Margaret Lindsay, the 
daughter of a well-to-co merchant, bot so very 
long before. There was no engagewent, but 
when Mr. Lindsay failed in business, and left the 
city, it wax thought quite the proper thing for 
Reginald Fainfield to resign the girl, no longer 
his equal, nuw that she was poor, 
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A great black cloud of forgetfulness had fallen 
over the name of Lindsay, and the place that had 
known them knew them no more, That was 
three whole years ago. Reginald was engaged to 
Claire Farquhar now, and no one even thought of 
that episode in his past, of which Miss Farquhar 
herself had never heard. 

But somehow, Mignon Leamington, knowing 
Rex’s nature, felt a secret dread and uneasiness 
haunting her—a positive terror at times, lest 
some unforeseen and unlucky accident should 
bring Margaret Lindsay back into her brother’s 
life once more. 

Rex made his way to his sister’s side, and spoke 
a few careless words ; then he strayed over to the 
bay-window, avd the f.ir vision in black and 
gold awaiting his coming—a radiant vision now! 
How she loved him! Undine had found her 
soul. But outwardly cold, calm, and unmoved, 
how could the world dream of the hidden depths 
below? 

“We are going to have some music!” an- 
nounced Mrs, Leamington, presently. “Some 
one in whom Professor Bauer is deeply interested 
—a lady with rare musical attainments. He 
asked me to let her sing and play here this 
evening, as a sort of guarantee to the public that 
she is proficient. She has just arrived ; 1 have 
not yet seen her! Listen!” 

From the music-room, separated from the 
drawing-room by velvet portitres, a ripple of low, 
sweet music floated from the grand piano, and 
the unseen musician sent forth the sweetest of 
melody. 

Outside in the drawing-room the small talk 
and light laughter went on as before, but across 
it that sad sweet music floated like a voice from 
the spirit world. It was very effective and sooth- 
ing, and made the guests secretly adore the supe- 
rior qualities of Mrs, Leamington as a hostess. 

And then the unseen :nusician play:d a few 
plaintive chords, and a voice fell upon the expec- 
tant silence, singing sweetly—sadly—a pathetic 
old German ballad. 

At the sound of that voice Rex Fairfield 
started, and the words he was speaking died upon 
his lips; his face grew pale and stern, and a 
change passed over it. Clai:e touched him lightly 
with one gloved hand. 

“Rex! Rex, dear!” in a low tone, “ what is it ? 
Are you ill?” 

He forced a smile to his lips. 

“No—oh, no! I was only thinking! I beg 
your pardon, Claire; ‘it is not good form’ to 
think in society. Forgive me ; I will not trans- 
gress again.” 

But the anxious look did not leave her face, 
and the calm blue eyes wore a disturbed expres- 
sion. Claire pressed her hand upon her heart, 
as though it hurt her, and bit her lip to keep back 
some strong emotion. 

The song in the music-room died into silence ; 
and, without a word of excuse, Rex arose and 
left Claire’s side. Something in his face, as he 
passed his sister a moment later, made Mra. 
Leamington uneasy. 

“T feel as if something awful is about to 
happen,” she said to herself. But she kept her 
own counsel. 

Fifteen minutes later, Mrs. Leamington pushed 
aside the velvet portiéres, and entered the music 
room. She fell back with a cry of consternation 
at the sight that met her eyes. 

Rex—her brother—was standinz beside the 
piano, his arms about a slender black-robed figure, 
a dusky little head pillowed upon his breast. 

He turned as his sister enterel, and she 
started in amazement at sight of the light upon 
his face and shining in his eyes. It quite 
transfigured him. 

“Mignon ! Mignon!” he cried eagerly ; “I 
have found her—found her at last! My 
Margaret, for whom I have been seeking every- 
where! She is an orphan now, and compelled to 
earn her living as a musician. Bauer brought 
her here ; but she did not know that it was your 
house ; you did not live here three years ago, 
you know, and she never dreamed of meeting 
me! Oh, Mignon, I have found her, and I shall 
never let her go from me agsin !” 

All the colour had faded from Mrs. Leaming- 





ton’s face; her eyes were large and da:k with 
horior. 

“And Claire?’’ she asked coldly, her voice 
trembling through its coldness, “ what of Claire 
Farquhar, your betrothed wile ?” 

His face blanched to a deathly pallor, his arms 
fell helplessly away from the slight figure of the 
girl, who arose to her feet now, upon her childish 
face a look of heart-break, great tears standing in 
the pretty grey eyes. 

Rex grvaned aloud,— 

“‘[—had forgotten!” he said in a quivering 
voice. “ Margaret! Margaret! I am a villain ! 
[ have asked another woman to be my wife!” 

“ She will never be your wife !” 

A cold, hard voice broke in upon the silence ; 

the portiéres were parted, and Claire Farquhar 
stood before them. She was pale to ghastliness, 
and in the depths of her eyes a look that would 
have touched a heart of stone. 
* Rex! ”—how the brave voice trembled— 
dear friend, I see now that it could never be! 
We would not have been happy together. You 
love some one else, and I’’—there are falsehoods 
which, perchance, Heaven will pardon—“ I have 
never really cared, This is the end.” 

She slipped the diamond engagement-ring 
from her finger, and dropped it iuto his palm. 

“ May you be very—happy ! ” she faltered. 

She staggered a little as she turned away, Rex 
sprang to her side, 

“Claire—stop! You must notdo this——” 
he was beginning ; but she checked him with a 
wan little smile and a slight gesture. “I must. 
It is best so, We do not love each other.” 

“ Forgive me, Claire—can you—will you ?” he 
pleaded wildly. 

A slow smile stole over her pale lips. 

“T have nothing to forgive ! Two who do not 
love each other should never marry. Let me go, 
Rex! I—-I am tired, and wish to rest.” 

She was trembling all over with awful suffer- 
ing; her eyes wore a look of dumb anguish, 
pitiful to see. He let her go, and she made her 
way slowly back to the drawing-room, and her 
old seat in the bay-window, quite deserted now. 
She sank heavily down upon the sofa, where she 
had rat at his side so short a time before, listeniug 
to his tender words. One cold hand was still 
pressed upon her breast, as though to still the 
awful tumult within ; the golden head drooped 
back among the silken cushions ; the blue eyes 
closed, and slowly, feebly, the pale lips faltered : 

“ May —Heaven—for ever—bless ——” Then all 
was still. 

. 
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They found her there half an hour later, quite 
dead. Heart disease was the physivian’s verdict ; 
but who can say that it was not a broken heart ? 
There are hearts that break, and the world never 
knows. 

And among the giddy votaries of fashion there 
is power to feel and suffer acutely ; ay, and to be 
self-sacrificing—to give up self for the happiness 
of others. And even iv modern times there are 
martyrs of whom none know—eave Heaven ! 








THe Japanese divide the day into six day 
“hours,” of 120 minutes each, from the rising to 
the setting of the sun, and six night “ hours,” 
from sunset to sunrise. Accordingly, although 
the dials of their clocks are figured with tweive 
numerals, the movement of the hands do not 
correspond with our own, these movements being 
regulated by ingenious mechanism to correspond 
with variations in the length of days and nights. 


THE bridal wreath is usually formed in Ger- 
many of myrtle branches ; in France and England 
of orange blossoms, in Italy and French Swit. 
land of white roses, in Spain of red roses qnd 
pinks, in the islands cf Greece of vine leaves, in 
Bohemia of rosemary, in German Switzerland of 
a crown of artificial flowers. Bridal crowzs 
consist of silver in Norway, Sweden and Servia, 
of glass pearls and gold wire in Bavaria and 
Silesia, of gilt paper among the Fins, Wends and 
Altenburgians, of filigree work among the Ureeks 
of Athens, of artificial flowers or wreaths, with 
streams of ribbons suspended over neck and 
shoulders, in Hessen, 





AUNT POLLIE. 
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“TuHat's jest what I was sayin’,” said John 
Phillips. “There ain’t a farmer in Rushville I'd 
ruther work tor than Mr. Hobson. His barns is 
a picter to louk at, the stun walls an’ fences is 
all plumb straight, and there ain’t an improve- 
ment in hay-cutters or hoss-rakes or threshers 
but what he gits a-holt on it the fust thing.” 

“Oh!” said Pollie. 

“Yaas,” drawled John. “Jest what I was 
sayin’. Right up to the mark, Ther’ ain’t no 
gittin’ ahead of him. I do s’pose, now, he’s made 
more money outen his farm than any other man 
in the County.” 

“ Humph !” said Poullie. 

John sat and looked at her, unconsciously 
winking his dull eyes as she washed and wiped 
the old India China dishes with a rapidity and 
skill which inspired him with involuntary respect. 

“Jest what I was sayin’,” heafterward remark- 
ed, ‘‘Esackly like chain-lightnin’. Never see 
anyone work so fast in my life. Fairly made me 
dizzy.” 

“Well, Poll, there ain’t n> such hurry,” said 
Farmer Hobson, coming complacently in from 
the adjoining room, where he had been inter- 
viewing a carpenter on the subject of an addition 
to his barn. “ Can’t you afford to set down a 
spell?” 

Pollie Hobson—a feminine copy of her tall, 
resolute-faced brother—shook her head, 

“There’s always hurry,” said she, “till the 
work's done!” 

“ Jest what I was a-sayin’,” said John, rubbing 
his horny hands and secretly calculating on the 
chances of being asked to stay todinner. “ Fur 
I smelt chicken fricassee,” he reported, “an I'm 
dreadful partial to fowl meat.” 

Just. then Pollie whirled round and looked her 
brother full in the face. 

“ Ain’t ther’ no dreens to carry this dish-water 
away ?”’ said she. 

Mr. Hobson shook his head. 

“ We ginerally pour it round the roots of the 
grape vines and plum trees,” said he. “ It’s called 
very fertiliziu’.” 

“ Jest as I allers say,” put in John, “ Better’n 
bone-dust.” 

Pollie took the shining tin kettle in her hand 

“Where's the water?” asked she. 

* Ain’t none nearer than the well,” said her 
brother, a little uneasily. “ Come now, Pull, you’re 
completely sp’iled, livin’ in them city flats.” 

Miss Hobson uttered a sniff. 

“ And I hope you won't put no nonsense ia 
Mattie’s head,” added the farmer. 

“T calculate it’s put there a’:eady,” said Pollie. 
“Why, Timothy, you’re completely behind the 
times,” 

“A man with a farm the size o’mine can’t 
afford to throw away no money in humorin’ the 
whims of the women-folke,” observed Mr. Hub- 
son, with some asperity. 

“ Well, I want you to understand one thing,” 
remarked Pollie, giving the pan of dish-water a 
fling toward the trellis, where a venerable 
Isabella grape vine coiled itself like a jointed 
snake, “J shan’t stay long if you don’t fix up the 
kitchen a little handier.” 

“Jest what I was a-sayin’,” muttered John 
Phillips, looking furtively from one to the other 
of the contesting parties. 

“Our mother didn’t want none o'them new 
fangled traps!” sullenly spoke Hobson. 

“She wanted ’em, I guess,” said Pullie, “ but 
she didn’t get em. She worked herself to death 
and died afore she was middle-aged. And father 
married a secoud wife, and she wore herself out, 
too. Father he stood it bravely. He didn’t have 
to lug the water, and pour away the swill, aud 
milk the cows, and run arter the little turklets 
and duckli: gs——” ; 

“ T guess we aia’t no better’n cur ancestors !’ 
growled Hobson. 

“We ought to be wiser, at any rate,” retorted 
Pollie, measuring a lidful of tea into the shining 
britannia teapot. 

“ Well, I ain’t ro time to stand here argufyin !” 
said Hobson, with increasing acerbity. 
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“ Jest what I was a sayin’ myself,” remarked 
John, slowly rising. “I'll godown’s fur ’s the bars 
with you, Mr. Hobson. It’s my way.” 

The carpenter came back for a two-foot rule he 
had left just as the heads of the two men dipped 
down under the slope of the bill. 

Miss Pollie Hobson eyed him severely. 

“ So they’re going to build an addition to the 
barn ?” said she. 

“Yes, mum,” responded the carpenter, return- 
ing her glance with the respect due to a woman 
who was reported to have “money out at 
interest.” 

“That means more hay room and more cows, 
don’t it?” 

“T expect likely, mum.” 

“ And more work for the women ?” 

“Yes, mum, ther ain’t no doubt o’ that.” 

“Do they have to go fur for water for the 
stock ?” incidentally questioned Miss Hobson. 

“No, mum,” said the carpenter. “It’s brought 
right into the yard in pipes from the spring.” 

“ Saves lots o’ trouble,” said Pollie. 

“Yes, mum. And everything is carried off same 
way. The barn’s neat as any parlour. Squire, he’s 
figured things down pretty nice.” 

“Humph !” snorted Miss Hobson. 

She lifted up the lid of the kettle, and the last 
the carpenter saw of her face it was surrounded, 
aureole fashion, with a cloud of fricasse-scented 
vapour. 

“ She’s a smart ’un,’”’ he said to his two-foot 
rule. 

Miss Mary Hobson had left her position as fore- 
woman in a corset manufactory to stay at the 
farm a month and help, in order to give Mattie 
Hobson, her niece, a chance to “ pick up.” For 
Mattie was not overstrovg this summer. 

“7 think it’s airs an’ grace,” said Mrs. John 
Philips, “ an’ nothin’ else.” 

“Jest what I say myself,” assented her spouse. 

“Cod. liver old, indeed,” said Mrs. Phillips, “and 
iron pills! When J was a gal, gentian tea and 
saxafrax roo$ was good enough for anybody. I 
dunno what this world’s comin’ to,” 

“ Ain’t that jest what I'm allays sayin’ ?” 
retorted John in aggrieved accents. 

Mr. Hobsun was full of his new building plans 
when he came in to dinner. Pollie was brusque 
and curt as usual. Mattie was quite silent, 
sitting there like a drooping flower. 

“You must hurry and brace up, Mattie,” said 
the farmer. “There ain’t no time to lose. I’ve 
engaged three of Mr. Jacobs’s Alderney cows, 
and I mean to put the north medder into 
pasture this year. There'll be lots to do, I 
expect I’ll have to keep another hired man, what 
with the new team of oxen and the tobacco- 
fields.” 

Mattie looked up quickly. 

“ And ain’t you goin’ to keep no help for me, 
father ?” 

“ You i 

Mr. Hobson dropped his tw -tinel fork. 

“There never was a hired-gal help in this 
house, and there never shall be !”” 

“ But you have three men, father.” 

“Well, what o’ that? This house ain’t a 
hundred-acre farm, is it?” 

“ Father,” spoke up Mattie, “mother died 
young. I've always fancied she worked too hard. 
Aunt Poll says that my Grandmother Hob- 


’ 


Mr. Hvbson rose up from the table in a 
passion, 

“T wish,” he growled, “tha your Aunt Poll 
would mind her own business !” 

The maiden lady smiled grimly. 

“We don’t none of us do that, Timothy,” said 
she, “But you can set your heart at rest. I 
shan’t say nothing more.” 

It was late that evening when Mr. Hobson was 
returning from the village by a short-cut across 
the churchyard. The sky glowed a soft opal tint ; 
the fire-flies glistened here and there, and the 
two stiff, white tombstones that Timothy so 
prided himself on erecting to the memory of his 
mother and his wife shone spectrally in the 
uncertain light. 

As he came to the little grass grown path which 
curved in that direction, he paused. Mattie’s 
Words came back to him,— 





* Mother 
Hobson——- 

Yes, it was quite true. His wife had been 
scarcely more than a girl when they carried her 
across the farmhouse threshold. And he could 
just remember his pa'e, weary-looking mother 
forever bending over the washtub, straining great 
pans of milk, and toiling everlastingly in the 
kitchen. 

“But we all have to work in this world,” he 
thought. almost re-entfully. | 

At that moment he heard the sound of a voice 
on the other side of the high churchyard wall— 
Mattie’s soft voice, talking to some one else. 

“Yes,” said she, “I’ve made up my mind to 
go to the city with Aunt Poll. I'd rather a 
great deal stay here, but the work is too hard for 
me already, and father’s going to make it harder 
still, Aunt Poll can find me something to do, 
and—TI don’t want to go as all the women of the 
family have done.” 

And here a sob choked her words. 

“Tt’s a shame!” said the cheery voice of Jane 
Philpott. ‘“ But what does Dick Towers say to 
it?” 

“He don’t know,” Mattie answered. ‘Do 
you think I would complain of my own father ?” 
“Dick would give you a home fast enough.” 

“T wouldn’t accept it of him if I were to go 
to him penniless and friendless, No, I'll work 
out my own destiny, Jane, as best I can. Oh, I 
haven’t decided on thisin a hurry! I’ve seen 
it coming this long time—like some. terrible 
shadow, nearer and nearer all the while. I love 
father—I do love him—but I can’t endure this 
life. No woman could!” 

Silent and stoical, Timothy Hobson stood 
there as the voices died away—stood there with 
his hand resting on the tombstone of Mattie’s 
mother. : 

“ Be I such a tyrant as this?” he asked him- 
self. “Am I driving my own away from me? 
Have I made such a mistake of my life? Then 
I'll do it no more !” 

He stooped—this hard-handed, practical son 
of the soil—and pressed his lips first to one cold 
stone moulding, then to the other. 

‘“‘T’'ll do it no more,” he repeated. 

He went home and called his sister. 

* Poll—Pollie ! Where are you? 
—I want to speak to you!” 

Pollie came—tall, straight and uncompro- 
mising. 

“See here!” said Timothy. “If you was 
goin’ to live here in this house all your life, what 
would you do to fix it up—to make it real handy 
and convenient, you know ?” 

“ What?” 

“T’m in real earnest, you know. Tell me, 
Pollie,” pleaded Hobson. “And I waat you to 
give up that business in the city, and come here 
and live with us. Come to think of it, there is 
a good deal of work to be done in a house like 
this, and Mattie’s a slim piece arter all. So if 
you’ve a mind to speak to Hannah Bryant tocome 
here by the year -——” 

Pollie’s hard visage softened. 

“Timothy,” said she, ‘I do b’lieve there’s 
some common sense left in you, arter all. Yee, 
I'd rather live here in the old homestead than 
anywhere else, and Hannah’s a real good worker.” 

Mattie came in presently, and Pollie loudly 
proclaimed the new order of things. 

The girl gave a startled look at her father, but 
Timothy patted her head. 

‘* I've been sort o’ thinking things over, my 
dear,” saidhe. ‘ The carpenter shall come here 
and do whatever you and Aunt Pollie choose, and 
—you may not know it, Mattie, but your old 
father thinks a good deal uf you! ” 

He kissed her, and stalked awkwardly out of 
the room. 

Mattie looked at Pollie with eyes brimming 
full of tears. 

“T—I never thought father cared so much 
for me,” said she. 

The neighbours were much surprised at the 
radical reforms which took place in the Hobson 
household, 

“Miss Pollie settled down for good,” said they, 
“anda hired girl, and new buttery shelve, and 
brass water faucets in the kitchen and an iron 


died young.” “And Grandmother 


Come here 





sink, and Dick Towers goin’ there reg'lar ev'ry 
Saturday night! Is the millennium comin’ ?” 

“Jest what I’ve always been a-sayin’,” sagely 
observed John Phillips. ‘Squire Hobson he sets 
lots of store by that slim gal o’ his’n.” 

“He'll lose her pretty soon,” said old Aunt 
Haliday, “ Dick Towers is dead in earnest.” 

“Ain’t that what I’ve said all along ?” pro- 
tested Jchu Phillips, 








Iy order to check the piracy prevailing in the 
Russian seal-fishing grounds, the Ruasian Govern- 
ment has resolved to insert in the Penal Code a 
clause by which anyone, Russian or foreigner, 
who is found guilty of practising piracy will be 
liable to a long term of imprisonment. 

At Venice, when anyone dies, it is the custom 
to fix a placard on the front of the dead pereon’s 
house, as well a3 in the neighbouring streets, asa 
sort of public notice, stating his name, age, place 
of birth, and the illness of which he died, affirm- 
ing also that he received the holy sacraments, 
died a good Christian, and requesting the prayers 
of the faithful. 

Amona the Roman women at one period there 
was a morbid ambition to grow beards, and they 
used to shave their faces and smear them with 
ungents to produce these inappropriate appen- 
dages. Cicero tells us that at one time, to such 
an extent did the mania for beards grow among 
women that it was found desirable to pass a law 
against the “ adornment.” 

A CONVENIENT way they have in Holland and 
Batavia of tying the matrimonial knot when the 
lady is in one country and the gentleman in the 
other. For the Hollanders are such a thrifty, 
industrious people that they like not to lose time 
even over the most solenin services. The marriage 
is effected by procuration. The watches of the 
two parties—the one say in Amsterdam and the 
other in Batavia—are regulated to accord, or the 
difference in longtitude allowed for. Then at 
the same instant of time the marriage ceremony 
is performed in both places, and the thing is 
done. 

At THE Esquimav ViILtacE on the World’s Fair 
grounds, sealskins and other heavy clothing have 
been abolished by the forty Esquimaux, men, 
women and children, and an equal number of 
Esquimau dogs, which look like little wolves— 
look as if they would like to get rid of their heavy 
coats of fur in this unusual, to them, summer 
weather. Many huts, built in true Esquimau 
fashion, and one simulated ice-hut lined with 
drying skins, are clustered near a little Moravian 
chapel, and the appearance is an admirable rep- 
resentative of genuine Esquimau life. The short, 
stout and swarthy natives are mild and good- 
humoured, and endure with resiguation the life 
which cannot be too happy. At the trading post 
one may buy cunning litile dolls, dressed in full 
suits of white fur, snuw-shoes, canoes, moccasins, 
furs and baskets. 

Tue drum is at home in almost all nations 
The Laplanders venerate their sacred drums. 
These are hollowed from a piece of pine or birch 
trunk, and covered atone end. A portion of the 
wood on the under side is left for a handle. The 
ancient Romans used hand drums in their reli- 
gious dances, aud more than a thousand years 
ago other nations used them to give signals in 
war. In Asia immense kettle-drums are carried 
across the backs of camels in the trains of all 
crowned heads. The drums are adorned with gor- 
geous trappings, and a seat is prepared for the 
player upon the camel’s back. The musicians of 
Hindostan play very dexterously on a very small 
pair of kettle drums, called toublabs, which are 
fastened before them by lengths of cloth wound 
several times around the body. They are beaten 
with the fingers. Single drums, beaten with two 
sticks of hard wood, are sometimes used to 
frighten away tigers. Drums used in Hindoo 
religious processions are called doles, They are 
made of baked earth, are sometimes a yard long, 
and twice as large at the centre as at either end. 
Kettle drums are thin copper basins or bowls, 
covered with parchment or calf-skin, which is 
held in place by an iron hoop. 
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FACETIA. 





Wuen the flower of the family has a golden 
heart she’s a daisy. 

THE law is like the ocean. The greatest trouble 
is caused by its breakers, 

Wickwire: “ How many kinds of vegetables 
do they give you at your boardiny-house ?” 
Yabsley : “ Oh, every kind—except fresh.” 

Patient: “ Doctor, is there any sure cure for 
dandruff?” Doctor: “Yes, cultivate a bald 
head.” 

Herpso : “ Do you believe in the faith cure ?” 
Saidso; “ Yes ; one treatment cured all the faith 
I hae.” 

Miss Ecper: “ There is such a craze for the 
antique now.’ Miss Flyup: “Indeed, How 
many proposals have you had ¢” 

HvusBaAND (anxiously): “ You should not carry 
your pocket-book in your hands,” Wife (reassur- 
ingly): “ Oh, it isn’t at all heavy.” 

Ficae : “ You have seen Jones’s wife ; what is 
she like? Should you call her pretty?” Foaa: 
“T might if I was talking to Joues.” 

WHEN a man says apologetically, “ May I have 
just one word with you in private, sir?” you 
may be quite sure that one word is “ Money.” 

Sue (another's): “ But it isn’t right for you to 
say you love me; you must only think it.” Her 
Summer Lover: “ But I don’t thivk it—I only 
say it.” 

Evita: “‘ Oh, Alice, Jack has proposed to me- 
Do you really think that he can be in earnest ?” 
Alice : “‘ No doubt of it, Every other girl in our 
set has jilted him.” 

Frep: “The very first thing she said to me 
when I called on her last night gave me hope.” 
Arthur: “What was it?” “She said her little 
brother was asleep.” 

“Tsay, Jessie, do you understand French?” 
“A little, do you?” “Oh, yes. I understand 
it very well ; because when pa and ma talk French 
I am gving to have medicine.” 

Youne Man: “So Miss Ella is your oldest 
sister? Who comes afterher?” Small Brother: 
* Nobody ain’t come as yet; but pa says the 
first fellow that comes can have her.” 

A METHOD has been discovered recently by 
which good walking-shves can be made from 
leather, This will have a tendency to relieve the 
great strain on the pasteboard market. 

“Tr ain’t no wonder that city people don’t live 
long,” said old Mis, Jason. ‘“* Law, me! if I had as 
many neighbours to look after as folks that lives 
in cities must have, I'd be dead in less’n a year.” 

“Now, Johnny, do you understand thoroughly 
why I am going to whip you?” ‘Yes, teacher. 
You're in a bad humour this mornin’, an’ 
you’ve got to lick someone before you'll feel 
satisfied.” 

Moruer: “I hope when you were at Mrs. 
Stickle’s you didn’t ask twice for anything on the 
table.” Mother’s Darling: “No; I didn’t. I 
asked once—and, I spose, she didn’t hear—so I 
helped myeelf.”’ 

Miss Fuzzie: “I want to break my engage- 
ment with Mr, Sappie, but 1 don’t know how to 
do it without driving the poor fellow to suicide.” 
Dear Friend ; “ Why don’t you let him see you 
in curl-papers just once.” 

Fiusuine : “ What are you looking so glum 
about?” De Fissit: “Tm broke.” Flushing: 
“Oh, well, never mind; such a contingency is 
likely to occur at any time.” De Fissit: “It 
doesn’t occur with me ; it exits.” 

Wines: “ What is the difference between an 
amateur actor and a prvfessional actor?” Foot- 
lights: “ The professional, sir, does his work 
well and is condemned ; but the amateur does it 
poorly and is lauded to the skies.” 

Mr. FresHMAN to barber, after enjoying a 
lar-cut and his first shave, and receiving his 
“check”: “Ithink you have made a mistake. 
Isn’t a shave 2d.?” Hairdresser (deprecatingly) : 
“Really I couldn’t think of charging for that, 
sir,” 





“THat’s what beats me,” soliloquized the 
small boy, as he gazed at his father’s slipper. 


TueRE is a language of flowers, as, for instance, 
when a bare-footed man steps on a thistle. 


“ Wuat is the proper way of addressing the 
Admiral of the Fleet?” “ Your warship.” 


PEOPLE never know how wuch may be said on 
both sides until they hear two women talking 
over a ga) den-wall, 


“ Burrer,” says a learned writer, ‘ was 
unknown to the anci-nts.” Then some of that 
served in hotels cannot be as old as it seems. 

A PAPER, speaking of an accident, says, ‘ One 
man was kill-d, and the other had his head 
severed from his body.” 

Bricas : “ Wonder what possessed him to jump 
into the river?” Braggs : “ There was a woman at 
the boutom of it, I believe.” 

A PAPER says of a contemporary that “it has 
doubled its circulation; avocher man takes a 
copy now.” 

“ Have you a good cook?” “She is very 
good ; gves to church four times a week, She 
can’t cook, though.” 

“Tey say,” said Podmore, “that it takes 
three generations to make a gentleman.” 
“That,” replied Swiveller, “ opens up a pleasant 
prospect for your grandson.” 

TIMID woman to ferryman who was rowing 
her acruss the river: “‘ Are people ever lost in 
this river?” “No, ma’am,” he replied‘‘ we 
always find ’em ina day or two.” 

“ HERB, you told me I would be delighted to 
see this horse go when I got him on the rvad. He 
won't move a foot.” ‘ Well wouldn’t you be 
delighted to see him go?” . 

Hiits; “ And, Miss Prim, what is your opinion 
of the styles of 1830?” Miss Prim: “Sir!” 
Hills: “ Er—nothing personal—that is—well, I 
don’t mean from observation, of course—er—I 
—will you excuse me for a moment ?” 

Sucw 1s Criticism. —Mrs. Gushwell: “ Oh, 
what a lovely impression! Such breadth and 
colour and feeling!” Artist: “You mistake, 
madam. That is an old canvas I have been try- 
ing to clean.” 

“Wuart side is the gentleman on?” asked the 
stranger who had beeu listening for two hours 
to a lawyer arguing a case in the supreme court. 
“T don’t know,” replied the gentlemanly door- 
keeper. “ He hasn't committed himself yet.” 

Tue Count: “ What zey call the young gal- 
lant who would wed ze young ladee?”—The 
Heiress: “The suitor.” The Count: “Ah! 
And I suppose eef ze young lady accept zey call 
her ze suited, is it not?” 

“Tv was awfully clever of baby,” remarked the 
proud young mother. ‘ He had never been told 
what flowers were, but the minute he saw them 
he said, ‘Bwobs!” “ But what does ‘Bwobs’ 
mean?” “ Flowers, of course.” 

“ BLEss us, ol! fellow, what has happened to 
you that you swile so much? What is it thatis 
so good?” “Oh, nothing at all, but you see one 
never knows nowadays but somebody may be 
photographing him with a detective camera.” 

“ MaMMIB says you can’t come to see her any 
more,” said a boy to his sister's admirer. “ Why 
not?” “Because you cume to see her seven 
nights a week now, and how could you come any 
more?” Silence was the only answer. 

“ARE you going away for the summer?” 
“No,” replied the crabbed man;“ [ ain't.” 
“Why not?” “ Because I don’t have to, There’s 
every reason to believe that if I stay here the 
summer’]! be brought to me.” 

Mrs HeEvp’em :“ This is lovely! How did you 
manage to cullect so much money for the cause ?” 
Miss Sharpone: “It was simple enough. I 
th eatened to get up a charity concert, and set all 
the girls to practising for it.” 

“THE wainspring of Italian music in the eight- 
eenth century,” says a recent writer, “was the 
exclusive and: pasxienate worship of the human 
voice.” But Italian music has experienced a 
change. Its mainspring is now in a box, and is 
worked with a handle, 





Maun: “Yes, I am obliged to have my shoes 
made to order. My Jeft foot is larger than my 
right.” Fthel: “1s it possible ?’’ 

“T rook a long walk yesterday,” said Boreman, 
as he tuok a seat by Busyman’s desk. “Tuke 
another, old fellow,” suggested Busy man ; “it’l} 
do us both good.” 


A Tracer asked her class to name five differ- 
ent members of the “cat’’ family. Nobody 
auswered, till at last one little girl timidly raised 
her hand. “ Well,” said the teacher, “ Father 
cat, mother cat, and three little kittens.” 


Freppie: ‘‘ Aw! I heard you’ve discharged 
your man, Chollie?” Chollie: “Yas, vewy 
sorry, but I had to doit. Told him to pay my 
attentions to my fiancée, and the low fellsh actu- 
ally ran away aud married her himself, don’t cher 
knaw.” 

Summer Boarper: “ Why did you wake me 
up and hustle me down stairs at this unearthly 
hour?” Farmer Wayback: “That other boarder 
is goin’ fishin’ and has to get away early.” “ What 
has that to do with me?” “You had the 
towel.” 

“Ou, yes,” said the engine-driver, “I had a 
chance to become a hero by sticking to my post 
when the collision came, but when | reflected that 
my name would be spelled five hundred different 
ways in the newspapers I changed my mind aud 
jumped,” 

Tue Son: “I say, mother, what has become 
of the wheels of my bicycle?” The Mother : 
“Hush, my son. It isaslight sacrifice you will 
have to make to your sister. Hovpskirts are the 
fashion, and we are a trifle pinched for money 
just at present.” 

Tue Herress: “ Yes, when I don’t wish to 
accept certain men’s attentivns, and they ask 
where I live, I say in the suburbs,” Mr, Selfsure : 
“Hal ha! ha! Excellent. But where do you 
live, Miss Cutting?” The Heiress: “In the 
suburbs, Mr. Selfsure.” 

Tue Banker: “ Where ishe?” The Banker's 
Daughter: “ Papa, Haworth Daingerfield is at 
least manly. When he heard your terrible invec- 
tives as you came downstairs, he strode out 
haughtily with the remark that he loved me too 
much to make a scene,” 

FasHionaABLE Moruer (languidly): ‘ Well, 
Sarah, how is baby to-day?” Nurse: “He cut 
two teeth this morning, ma’am.” Fashionable 
Mother (still more languidly): “That was very 
careless of ycu, Sarah. You ought not to let a 
young baby play with a knife,” 

Anary LanpiorpD: “ Look here, are you going 
to pay the rent or move?” ‘Tenant: “I’ve 
always heard it was cheaper to move.” Angry 
landlord (savagely): ‘ Well, you ought to know 
something about it by this time.” Tenant: “ I’m 
not so sure about that. You see I have never 
paid any rent.” 

“ Wat are these cups for?” asked a well- 
dressed man of a Birmiogham jeweller, pointing 
to some elegant silver cups on the counter. 
“These are race-cups, to be given as prizes.” 
“ If that’s so, suppose you and I race for one?” 
and the stranger, with t p in hand, started, 
the jeweller after him. The stranger won the 
cup. 

Tue masher had been thrown from his horse 
and stunned, and when he regained consciousness 
he was quite out of his mind fur some days. The 
third day after ghe accident a friend met his 
physician. “ How's Charlie?” he asked. “ Very 
much better.” “Does he show sigus of intelli- 
gence?” “Ob, no,” was theanswer. “ We have 
only been able to restore him to his normal con- 
dition.” 

A FOND couple at the Zoo had been watching 
with considerable amusement the antics of 
curious little creature. “Ob, do find out what 
it is, George,” she said. George looked at the 
card tacked to the cage, and then told her, with 
just a taint little blush, that it was the “laugh- 
ing jackass.” She was silent a moment. Then 
she turned to him, and with a half-wistful, half- 
playful look, said : “ Please say something funny, 
George, and then we can hear it laugh.” George 
never smiled again, 
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SOCIETY. 


Tur Duke of Sparta is acting as Regent of 
Greece during the absence of the King, 

THE Queen’s private fortune was, ten years 
ago, estimated at three millions, and it must 
have considerably increased since then. 

One of the largest growers of hemp in the 
world is Mr. Chamberlain, M.P. His plantations 
are in the Bahamas, and are managed by his 
second son, 

Tue Connaught children are all very gentle 
and thoughtful, especially the little Princess 
Margaret, uppn whem her father has evidently 
learned already to rely for help, and he seems 
very proud of her. The Duchess of Connaught, 
unhappily is not strung enough to bear any 
fatigue. | 

Tue Duke and Duchess of Teck will visit the 
King aud Queen of Wurtemburg at Stuttgart 
early in October before returning to England, 
and they are to spend the month of November 
at Sandringham with the Duke and Duchess of 
York. 

Art Hatfield House, the residence of the 
Marquis of Salisbury, in the James If. picture 
gallery, there is preserved the garden hat worn 
by Queen Elizabeth and a pair of Her Majesty’s 
silken hose, The reom is also remarkable for 
beauriful alabaster sculptures, »nd it is the rule 
for every royal vi-itor to leave behind a photo- 
graph, to which is added the autograph of tlie 
donor. 

THE Emperor of Germany has an imperial 
railway train consisting of twelve carriages, a 
drawing room, library, dining-room, nursery, 
receptiou-reom aud kitchen. Marble statuary, 
Gobelin tapestry and many other touches of 
elegance add to the beauty of this famous 
travelling house, which has been three years in 
building and cost ninety thousand pounds, 

Tue first bearded member of the House of 
Commons was George Frederick Muntz, the 
representative of Birmingham. He was regarded 
as very eccentric, rather crazy, and a great 
curiosity altogether. The first bearded peer was 
the Duke of Newcastle, Lord Aberdeen’s War 
Minister, whose beard was a consequence of his 
visit to the seat of war in the Crimea. He sat 
for his portrait to Mr. George Richmond, who 
lamented that the beard had spoilt “the finest 
mouth in England.” 

Tue Duke and Duchess of York have expressed 
to the Lord Mayor’s Committee, who naturally 
consulted them as to the form of the wedding 
gift which the citizens of London—apart al- 
together from the Corporation—have subscribed 
for, their wish that it should be expended on 
tapestry for York House, St. James's, and the 
committee are making arrangements accord- 
ingly. 

THE Grand Duke of Hesse’s early marriage is 
anxiously desired, inasmuch as he has no brother, 
and both his uncles have morganatic wives, 
and have renounced their right of succession. He 
lately manifested a disposition to pay his 
addresses to Princess Victoria of Edinburgh, but 
was net encouraged by the Duchess, who would 
not hear for a moment of one of her daughters 
marrying a first cousin. 

THE Emperor William’s real object in coming 
to England this year was to obtain a pledge from 
the Queen that, all being well, she will visit 
the German Court next spring. A vague pro- 
mise was given when the Emperor and Empress 
were at Windsor in 1891 that the Queen would 
return their visit seon, but it has not yet been 
fulfilled, and the Emperor is getting feverishly 
anxious to have the time and place positively 
fixed. The Queen will not go to Berlin or to 
Potsdam, so it is probable that it will be arranged 
for the Emperor and Empress to entertain her 
Majesty at Cublenz, either at the Elec‘oral 
Palace, which was for many years the favourite 
residlence of the Empress Augusta, or at the well- 
known Castle of Stolzenfels, on the Rhine, where 
the Queen and Prince Alvert were the guests of 
King Frederick William IV, of Prussia in 


STATISTICS. 


Tue British Government realises £11,300 a 
year for waste paper. 

THE annual cost of funerals in London is esti- 
mated at considerably over a million of money. 


HENS lay on an average 90 eggs per annum, 
and the product of a poultry farm averages 7s. 
per hen yearly, 

In marching, soldiers take seventy-five steps 
per minute ; quick marching, one hundred and 
eight ; and in charging, one hundred and fifty 
steps. 

Or the total supply of beef as meat consumed 
in the British Isles, Au-tralia furnishes us with 
the insignificant proportivn of one-third per cent., 
while the contribution of New Zealand is even 
less important, beimg at the rate of ore-fourth 
per cent. It is estimated that 15,500,000 ewt. of 
beef grown at home are consumed annually in 
Great Britain, while 5,500,000 cwt. of our con- 
sumption are imported, 





GEMS. 


CHEERFULNESS is health ; its opposite, melan- 
choly, is disease. 

He who is not sometimes a fool is always 
one, 


Ir you are a gentleman you will never find it 
necessary to say so, 

MEN who dare not fight their own battles are 
not to be relied upon in fighting for other 
people. . 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Lemon Pir.—Bake the crust before putting in 
the fillirg. Take 1 cup of sugar, 1 cup of boiling 
water, 1 lemon, the yolk of 1 egg, 1 tablespoonful 
of flour or cornstarch. Cook all together, stirring 
constantly. Pour into the baked crust, and beat 
the white of the egg to a stiff froth with 1 table- 
spoonful of sugar ; spread this on the top, and 
brown nicely in the oven. 

CurrigD Oystgrs.— Bring the oyster liquor 
to a boil and lay one quart of oysters in it, let- 
ting them simmer a few seconds. Take them 
out witha skimmer, and thicken the liquor with 
a tablespoonful of butter, rnbbed smooth with 
two of browned flour. Stir intoit a teaspoonful 
of curry powder, moistened with a litile cold 
water. Season, and add a little lemon juice, re- 
turning the oysters to the sauce. 

HotcH Porcu.—14 1b. lamb, 24 quarts water, 
pint green peas, carrvts, turnip. young cabbage 
or cauliflower or lettuce. Put on the water, add 
the lamb, and boil about three-quarters of an 
hour. Then add the carrot and turnip, cut up 
like for broth, a few young onions chopped up. 
The cauliflower in small sprigs or the cabbage 
chopped up, avd the peas. Boil about an hour 
till they are all tender and sweet. Tue lamb 
is often cut up in pieces for hotch potch, and all 
the fresh young vegetables you can get, and par- 
ticularly fresh peas. Don’t boil too long, add 
seasoning at last. 

BreaD Puppina.—2 thick slices of bread, 2 
tablespoonsful of marmalade, 1 breakfast cupful ¢ 
of milk, 2 eggs, 1 tablespoonful of sugar. Cut 
the crust from the bread and break the soft part 
into a basin. Boil the milk and pour it over the 
bread. Cover the basin with a plate, and stand 
it aside for ten minutes, then with a fork whisk 
it up till it formsa pulp Beat up the eggs and 
stir them iv, wixing well, to which add a table- 
spoonful of marmalade and mix all together. 
Butter a basiu or plain mould and spread a table- 
spoonful of marmalade over th> bottom of it, 
pour in the pudding, and cover it with a but- 
tered paper, then steam for one hour. Turn it 
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out on a plate, aud allow the marmalade to pour 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AN ordinary railway engine is equal in strength. 
to 900 horses, 


Rats avoid a house wherein a guinea-pig is per- 
mitted tu roam at will. 


‘HE figure of Britannia first appeared on the 
coin of the realm in the reign of Charles IL. 


Fires do not like the odour of clover, and a 
bunch of these blossoms left drying in a room 
will effectually expel them. 


TuaT fragile and paradoxical wonder, the 
“snow plant,” which is found in the Sierra 
Nevada Mount-ins, is pronounced by American 
botauists as probably their most remarkable 
plant. 


Some faint idea of the distance of a “ fixed 
star’ may be had from this calculation ; Light 
passes from the sun to the earth in eight minutes 
and thirteen seconds ; from the star tu the earth 
in three years. 

At one famous club the waste for a year was 
over 7,000 pounds of meat and 23,000 pounds of 
bread, without mentionitrz other items which 
were on a comparative scale. The waste, how- 
ever, is given to the poor of the parish who have 
cause for rejoicing. 

THE Pari-ians are credited with having found 
out how to make false eyelashes. They draw a 
fine needle threaded with dark hair through the 
skin of the eyelid, forming long loops, and after 


one—a splendid dark fringe veils the wearer's 
eyes. 

At the present time the Australian natives are 
the lowest knuwn species of humanity. They 
have little or no reasoning faculties, and their 
only idea of a higher power is gained through 
fear. They are chocolate-coloured, wear no 
clothing, and their weapons are crudely made 
from wood. 

Tue Argand burner was the result of accident. 
Argand had been experimenting for a long time, 
and one night he picked up a long bottle-neck 
that lay on the table, and, without thinking, 
placed it over the flame. A white light was the 
result, and taking the hint, he invented the 
burner that bears his name. 

MapDaME Parti possesses a queer hobby 
which she bas kept quite a secret for many years 
from the public. It is only a few months since 
this peculiar fad or hobby became known. It 
is the passion she has for daggers and similar 
pointed weapons ; they are very small in size, 
and many of them are quite historical. Svme of 
the very smallest she uses for hairpins. 

TuE only case iv which adults in Sweden have 
the duration of their work limited by law is that 
of workmen in phosphorus match manufactories, 
where no one may be employed for more than 
six months ata time. At least two months must 
elapse and no bad effects be found before a work- 
man can be again employed for a further 
period, 

LEDYARD, the great traveller, says that among 
all nations women adorn themselves more thar 
men, but that wherever found they are the same 
kind, civil, humane, and tender beings, inclined 
to be cheerful, tim rous, and industrious. He 
has fonnd the women on the plains of inhospit 
able Denmark, through honest Sweden, frozen 
Lapland, churlish Fiuland, and boorish Russia, 
more hospitable and generous thau men, full of 
courtesy, fond of society, but industrious, econo- 
mical and ingenious, 

Tue yellow tinge of Cape diamonds reduces- 
their price very considerably, and an attempt 
has recevtly been made to make them look white. 
This is done by immersing the stone in a solution 
of a blue tint, which is the complementary 
colour of its vatural yellow tinge. The result is 
that a thin layer of blue adheres to the stone and 
quenches the ye'low light, m-king the gem look 
as if it were of the first water. To bring back 
the native colour, however, it is only necessary te 

wash the stone, The apparent bleaching is only 





round it like sauce. 


skin-deep. 





the process is over—it is said to be a painless- 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Jane.—Spirits of wine is used for the purpose. 

Lennox.—Apply to a skin physician at once. 

Wuite Rose.—September 8, 1841, was a Wednesday. 

Auprey.—We know of nothing that can increase the 
beight. 

Sxnowprop.—There is no room for replies on such 
childish topics. 


Lypia.—When the child is “of age” it can select its 
own home. 


Larkix.—You must consult a solicitor before taking 
any action. 


FaLcon.—Impossible to do as you propose without 
further rent. 


Cuar.iz.—If it injures you, give up smoking. That 
is the only plan. Your writing is very fair. 


Harry.—A meerschaum pipe may be cleaned by being 
lightly rubbed with crape. 

Lortiz.— The temporary deafness will disappear when 
the cold is cured, if that is the only cause for it. 


An O_p Reaper.—If the rates are legally payable by 
you there is no possible way of avoiding payment. 


Torny.—Your question is one upon which a lawyer 
should be verbaliy consulted. 


Berry.—As a rule, calla upon visiting acquaintances 
should be made short. 


Lavura.—All maids of honour are paid as long as they 
are in office. 


A. H.—Only a lawyer can give you an estimate of the 
cost of divorce proceedings. 


Harriett J.—It is impossible to get divorce in the 
way you suggest. 


Poor Sarau.—We can only advise you to get ex- 
amined by a physician. 

Constant Reaper.—We do not think he would be 
justified in doing so. 


Cockney.—A son-in-law is under no legal obligation 
to maintain, or to help to maintain, his mother-in-law. 


InquirER.—No special value is set upon any coin of 
George LI11.’s reign. 


Dora.—It is clear there is organic weakness, which 
only the experienced medical man will know how to 
overcome. 

Svp.—To piss into any bank, you would require to be 
able to write and spell well, and to understand book- 
keeping. 

B. B.—The woman has degraded herself to the level 
of the brute; she is no longer fit to act as guardian to 
her children. 

A Susscriner.—Not possible to be married in England 
upon a Scotch proclamation, nor in Scotland on an 
English one. 


Ix Distress.—The only way is by not thinking of 
such matters. Your want of energy is not real, but is 
caused by nervous apprehension. 


Ionorance.—The.King was Charles II., and he owed 
his escape from Cromwell's soldiers on one occasion by 
hiding in an oak at Boscobel. 


Curupert Denison. —The title ‘‘ Prince of Wales” is 
conferred by patent only on the eldest son of the reign- 
ing sovereign. It is not an hereditary title. 


Bick Warrttincton.—Publican cannot recover pay- 
raent for liquor supplied on credit in less quantity than 
10s. worth at a time. 


Srewart.—A cannon ball in practice is always fired 
éinto the air, the elevation being in proportion to the 
distance to be traversed. 

Seexina to Kyow.—Nine hours a week is the time 
spent in winding up Big Ben. Two men are required 
for this, 


Sre_ita.—You can assuredly claim the brooch and ear- 
rings; as these form part of your personal adornment 
your husband has no right to retain them. 


Marie.—A husband dying intestate and having no 
children, the widow takes everything up to £500, and a 
share of the remainder. 


Popey.—She is entitled to know the facts, and to 
endeavour to keep them back would be at once unwise 
and unjust. 


Aaron.—If you hold a license for your dog you may 
keep the dog where you please, but the license must be 
produced when required. 

INDIGNANT OnE.—We fear the occurrence comes under 
the head of pure accidents, for which no one is liable to 
make compensation. 

FLoris.—The week's notice to expire on Saturday 
must be given on Saturday. It must be seven clear 
days. 

Avaustine.—Sheep don't require much water, but 
they must have some, and will actually die of thirst like 
other animals if they don't get it ; thousands die in this 
way every year in Australia. 

BionpeEL.—No man is gene a detective until he 
has served for a lengthened period as an ordinary con- 
stable, and in that capacity developed qualities that 
show he has the detective's instinct. 


Lu.iv.—The name of the Princess is Victoria Mary. 
‘« May " is a pet name; her mother’s name is Mary Ade- 
laide of Cambridge. 


Crover.—If your teeth are so bad as to prevent you 
from masticating your food properly and thereby excit- 
ing indigestion you will certainly be rejected. 


Setwvy.—A “trade,” in common acceptation of the 
any business in which a man engages for 
profit. 


P. T. R.—No, it is illegal to arrest wages for ordinary 
= before decree is obtained against the alleged 
ebtor. 


Romany.— Dr. Barnardo's Homes for Waifs and Atm, 
Stepney Causeway. State what you require. 
doctor takes children of both sexes. 


Bart.xe.—Thermometers are of various kinds, and 
when required for very high temperatures are known 
as pyrometers. 


Incoc.—The cause of vermin is want of proper clean- 
liness, either on your part, or on that of others whom 
you may be in contact with. 


Lynetre.—A name in a will should be spelt right to 
avoid all question ; but if the person is so described as 
to be clearly identified the bequest would stand good. 


THE ACTOR'S DEATH-BED, 


No mimic scene was the last sad one 
Upon which his cue, in an underbreath, 
Was softly called when the play was done 
By the messengers of the Prompter, Death. 
A narrow chamber ; a couch of pain; 
Fame, home, and kindred beyond recall ; 
And a few friends near, as the ‘‘set” was taken 
For the dull, dark curtain that endeth all. 


Yet stil! the old triumphs went drifting by 
Through restless bosom and heaving brain, 

And a faint light leaped in the glaztng eye 
As he played the old parts o’er again. 

Now clutching wildly the air-drawn blade, 
Now waving back an imagined foe, 

Now seeming a softer scene to aid, 
As the swift moods dallied him to and fro. 


Till back at last to the truth he drew 
To know his part in Life's real play, 
That was slowly —— him, cue by cue, 
Beyond the night and beyond the day, 
Where the buskined hours looked sadly in 
From the shadowy flies in hushed repose, 
And dreamy airs of the might have been 
From an orchestra unseen arose. 


The muffled roar of the street outside 
Came into the room, like an echo strange 
Of the grand — that had been his pride 
Ere the star of his fortune began to change ; 
The flickering tapers were multiplied 
To phantoms of footlights dimmed for aye ; 
And his friends’ low voices were half allied 
To the whispered words of a ghostly play. 


They smoothed his pillow, they gently spoke 
Of his wife and little ones far apart ; 
To love and comfort his mind awoke ; 
And the tears welled up from his weary heart. 
The stage and its triumphs, a painted dream, 
Passed out of mind without one regret, 
And the dying actor at peace did seem, 
Though his breath was faint and his eyes were wet. 


A last faint smile o'er his visage spread ; 
Near they drew with bated breath ; 
So softly, easily drooped his head 
That the 4 scarce could deem it was truly death. 
Then a sigh, a gasp, and the whispered call 
To another stage was responded to, 
And the light went out, | his solemn pall 
Death slowly o'er the actor drew. ™ 
. @ 


Norman.—Boy clerks are employed in the Admiralty. 
The limits of age are fifteen to seventeen. The exami- 
nation is stiff, and there is great competition. 


Warwick.—This is the sort of thing which ought to 
be taken to a lawyer of good standing for advice and 
assistance, and not to be submitted for answer in our 
columns, 


Poor Exia.—In a case of stiff joints a safe, simple 
remedy is sometimes found in hot olive oil rubbed well 
in twice daily—immediately on rising and immediately 
before retiring. 


® Jessica.—To remove ink stains from paper use oxalic 
acid—say one teaspoonful melted in a wineglassful of 
ar 4 water. Apply carefully with a camel-hair 


B. A. R.—The transaction has been seg through 
with such utter disregard of busi like 
that we are quite at a loss to know how it: is to be pa 
into shape. 


Winsome Atice.—The Duchess of Teck (formerly 
Princess Mary of Cambridge) is cousin to the Queen. 
The Duke of Teck is not related to Her Majesty other- 
wise than by his marriage. 


Erric.—It does not look well for an engaged young 
lady to be seen very often in public with other gentle- 
men. Besides, if she really loves the one to whom she 
is betrothed, it is not likely that she will care very often 








, to be seen in company with others. 





AMANDA, —There is nothing that can alter the culour 
except a ‘‘dye,” and we never advise such things to be 
used, as they all injure the bair in time, in addition to 
being of only temporary benefit. 


Heatser-Bett.—If you are in serious doubt as to the 
propriety of a certain line of conduct, we would advise 
you to consult your mother upon the subject of your 
questions to us. 


D. M.—There is no civilised part of the world with 
which extradition treaties or arrangements are not now 
in force under which persons fleeing from justice in this 
country will be given up on application. 


J. A. 8.—The father of an illegitimate child is not 

— in the register of births unless he requests the 

trar to do so, or a Court of law finds paternity 
queen against him. 


Ronatpv.—A really good microscope may be had from 
any first-class jeweller or optician. There are many 
sorts and all prices. Only those of the best quality are 
worth while to purchase. 


Samso.—A son who voted in his father’s name ata 
Parliamentary election would be Dagny! of personation, 
and might be severely dealt wi his offence were 
discovered 2 


Fitzroy.—A week's notice, given on any Saturday, is 
necessary where the wages are paid every Saturday. If 
you leave before the expiration of the notice, you forfeit 
your week's wages. 


Masser Dick.—The title was given during the Civil 
War to a regiment of cuirassiers on the Parliamentarian 
side, commanded by Sir Arthur Hastewiet. oue ot the 
Five Members whom Charles I. charged for treason. 


Jacx.—To be a mechanical engineer you must first go 
through the shops—that is, learn the trade practically. 
For this purpose you are apprenticed to a firm of engi- 

pio paying a fee according to the status of your in- 
structors. 


F.iunKey.—The climate of British Guiana is tropical, 
therefore not particularly suitable for Euro a you 
should not think of going until you have obtained the 
rye of your medical adviser regarding your ability 

“stand ”’ the climate. 


"abcess did not take part in the occupa- 
tion of R me by the Italian troops. Rome was occupied 
in 1870; Garibaldi was then at Caprera, in retirement. 
In 1874 he went to Rome, and took his seat as a member 
of the Chamber of Deputies. 


G. R —The fare is within easier reach of a working 
man; before deciding where to go, send to Government 
Emigrant’s Information Office, 31, Broadway, London, 
8.W., for latest reports regarding miners’ prospects ; 
will be sent by return, gratuitously. 


Cora.—The edelweisse, from edel, noble, and weisse, 
whiteness, purity, is an Alpine white composite flower, 
much worn by travellers as a trophy, and for this pur- 
pose sold to them by boys to such an extent that to 
prevent its ph nor Hof its sale has been declared illegal. 


Lespia.—Mix one teacupful of water. one teaspoonful 
of borax, and half a tablespoonful of spirits of wine. Dip 
the lave in that and then in some warm water. Just 
squeeze out of both. Pull it out and make the edges 
nice, and put it between sheets of paper, with a weight 
on top. Pull out several times and press till dry. 


Mianon.—The excessive use of perfume by ladies is 
not in good taste, to say the least, and never fails to 
excite remarks to their detriment. [f employed upon 
the person at all it should be used in infinitesimal 
quantities, or just enough to be agreeable to the must 
fastidious or critical. 


Country Covsin.—The name House of Lancaster is 
commonly used to designate the line of kings imme- 
diately descended from Juhn of Gaunt, fourth sou of 
Edward III. But the history of the family and of the 
title goes back a whole century further to the reign of 
Henry III, who created his second son, Edmund, Earl 
of Lancaster, in 1227. 


Bertna.—A little salt (a tablespoonful to two quarts) 
should always be added to the water in which fish and 
vegetables are cooked, partly to make the food less in- 
sipid and partly because salted water when boiling is 

three or four degrees hotter than is water unsalted. Salt 

thrown into water helps to make the scum rise, and in 
boiling it is a most important detail that scum should 
be removed as soon as it forms. If left it will dissolve, 
settle on the surface of the meat, and discolour it, for 
scum is simply the impurities which rise from the 
meat. 








Tue Lonpon Reaper, Post-free. Three-halfpence 
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